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The New @ Patented 


OUNLS OTL 


WEDGETIGHT 


DoorTFastener 


The best Fastener ever used on a Cold Storage Door 


—if you don’t agree we'll take it back 
and refund your money 


NE) More than a million test oper with WEDGETIGHTS. 
ations before it_ was released We make vou this same. offer. 
| 'or sale Cony inced us that when Trva WED( “ETIC iH T Fastener on 
He comes tO making a tighter ihe most-used door in your plant. 
seal, keeping a tighter seal and Tf it doesn't vive a tighter seal than 
providing casier operation of the: cid Sacsenes over did, we'll re 
V P ne < see las old— fund your money. Or speeify it on 
WEDGE NIGH lis the best Fasten your ‘new Jamison Doors. and if 
<a aculsad offered to the cold storage Vou don't agree that it is better 
industry, even than the Jamison self-tighten 
Hundreds of plants have pur ing fastener, we'll refund the slight 
chased one or two trial fasteners — difference in cost and send you the 
under our money-refund offer—and — regular fastener. (Available with 
they must have agreed for they are out extra cost on Jamison Vestibule 

now equipping their other doors — Doors. ) 


Our folder describes it completely—we’ll gladly send you a copy 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR COMPANY ames -~ 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. U.S. A. p | snd Lincest 


makers of 
2 West 45th st... New York; Rm. 1832, Builders Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle st., Chicago; 333 Market 
St., San Francisco; 2650 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles. Special Traveling Representative for 
Southern States, address Hagerstown Office. 
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MAX TRUNZ, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


installs the latest model 


“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying Silent Cutter 
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Bowl raised and lowered by compressed air 



























Model 57T—shown above—cuts FINE and empties 
600 pounds of meat in 514 minutes, without touch- 
ee , 

ing it by hand! ne 

Many of the largest and most prominent sau- 
sage manufacturers in the country are now 
using this wonderful new machine. It im- 
proves your quality—and also increases 


It , Write 
will your yield. to-day 
ay 
pay for 
YOU TWO SIZES: Model 43T—Capacity 250 lbs. full 
: ‘© Model 57T—Capacity 600 lbs. 4 — 
investigate! information! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y.,U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of the world-famous line of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, 
Air Stuffers, the Schonland patented Casing Puller and the TRUNZ-““BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Industry Testing Mechanically Refrigerated Cars 


Recent Improvements and Developments 
May Forecast New Methods in Railroad 
Transportation of Meats and Products 


The meat industry has been re- 
sponsible, in large measure, for 
the development of the refrigera- 
tor car. 


Conceived as a means for trans- 
porting meats from the livestock 
producing sections of the West to 
the large consuming centers of 
the East, its uses have increased 
until at least 150,000 cars are roll- 
ing today on the railroads of the 
country. 


These cars represent an invest- 
ment conservatively estimated at 
$450,000,000. 

Meat packers own some 25,000 
refrigerator cars, valued at about 
$75,000,000. Practically all of 
these are refrigerated with ice 
and salt contained in bunkers at 
each end. 


This method of refrigeration 
originated, quite naturally, from 
the use of natural ice when the 
preservation of food products by 
cold storage first began to be an 
important phase of our national 
development. 


Effort to Increase Capacity 

Not so long ago the engineer of 
one large meat plant did consider- 
able experimental work in an 
effort to provide a greater loading 
space in each refrigerator car, 
without increasing its size or 
weight. 

Among other things, he con- 
sidered reducing the size of the 


bunkers and placing the false floor 
closer to the floor of the car. He 
had figures to show that a few 
more square feet in each car 
would save his company thou- 
sands of dollars each year. 

At that time he did not go into 
the merits of mechanically re- 
frigerated cars as a means of sav- 
ing money, reducing waste and 
increasing operating efficiency, 
but recently he commenced a 
study of these cars. 

His preliminary investigations, 
he says, lead him to believe there 
is in the meat industry a future 
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for mechanically refrigerated cars 
greater than is appreciated by 
many meat plant owners. He sees 
in them the means of rendering 
a better service, delivering meats 
in better condition and lowering 
meat transportation costs. 


Refrigerator Car 
Development 


One packer has been experimenting 
rather extensively with unit mechan- 
ical refrigeration for refrigerator cars. 

As yet his experiments have not de- 
veloped to the point where he cares to 
make public any information on the 
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HOW THE APPARATUS IS INSTALLED IN A CAR. 


At the left are shown the absorbers, burners and control apparatus regulating 
the fuel to the burners. Ventilators extend above the roof to carry off the heat. 


At the right is shown a cross-section through a car equipped with mechanical 


refrigeration. 
placed onthe roof, 


The evaporator is suspended from the ceiling and the condensor is 
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results obtained, but it is understood 
that from many standpoints he is well 
pleased with the results he has secured 
so far. 

He has found, it is reported, that a 
comparatively low and even tempera- 
ture can be maintained within the car 
for long distances and over consider- 
able periods of time without any atten- 
tion whatever being given to the re- 
frigerating apparatus. 


Tests of Car Temperatures. 

In one case, with outside tempera- 
tures varying from 45 degs. F. to 95 
degs. F., and over a period of nearly 
seven days, the temperature variation 
within the car, as shown by a recording 
thermometer, was from 17 degs. to 25 
degs. 

On another test run, lasting about 
six days, and with outside temperatures 
varying from 48 degs. to 85 degs., the 
temperature within the car varied from 
32 degs. to 41 degs. 

In another instance a mechanically- 
refrigerated car was loaded at a New 
York state point with 33,000 lbs. of 
S. P. bellies, and consigned to a western 
destination. 

The temperature of the bellies when 
placed in the car was 42 degs. The 
car was in transit five days, the aver- 
age outside temperature being 61 degs., 
with a minimum of 46 degs. and a maxi- 
mum of 88 degs. The temperature of 
the meat at unloading was 34 degs. 

So far as packer experience is avail- 
able, it seems possible that with me- 
chanically-refrigerated cars the follow- 
ing advantages are possible: 
Mechanical Refrigeration Advantages. 

1—Temperatures available are lower 
than can be obtained with ice, and the 
temperature can be controlled automat- 
ically within close limits. 

2—The temperature is more uniform 
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LOADING NEW TYPE CAR. 


The first carload of fresh beef to be 
shipped in a mechanically-refrigerated car 
from Chicago to New York. This was 
prize stock from the International Live- 
stock Exposition and was shipped by and 


consigned to Swift & Company. 


through the car. When ice and salt 
are used as the cooling mediums, cool- 
ing is dependent on circulation of air 
for half of the car. With mechanical! 
refrigeration the cooling coils are dis- 
tributed over the ceiling. 

3—More loading space is available, 
the refrigerating equipment requiring 
but half the space usually devoted to 
bunkers. 

4—Cars can be made as long as de- 
sired without loss of cooling efficiency. 


5 








There is no loss of time en route 
The fuel supply for oper- 
ating the refrigerating equipment will 
last for nine days. 

In this connection it is obvious that 
from the time standpoint there would 
be no advantage in including a mechan- 
ically-refrigerated car in a train com- 
posed in part of cars refrigerated with 
ice and salt, as delays for re-icing these 


for re-icing. 
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AN EVEN TEMPERATURE IS MAINTAINED MECHANICALLY. 


This shows the outside temperatures and the temperatures maintained in a car 
of S. P. bellies shipped from Buffalo, N. Y., to Wichita, Kan. 


The car contained 33,000 lbs. of meat and was in transit five days. 


The tem- 


perature of the bellies when placed in the car was 42 degs. The average outside 
temperature was 61 degs., with a minimum of 46 degs. and a maximum of 88 degs. 
The temperature of the meat at unloading was 34 degs. . 
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latter cars would also delay the me- 
chanically refrigerated car. 

So far as the meat packer is con- 
cerned, however, it may be expected 
that these cars will be used principally 
in trains composed of cars consigned 
to miscellaneous’ destinations, for 
peddler car service, for local shipments 
and for loads of medium size. 

Absorption Principle Used. 


The mechanically refrigerated cars 
which have received the most attention 
from the meat packing industry, and to 
which reference is made here, are those 
equipped with the silica gel absorption 
system. Silica gel is used as the ab- 
sorbent, sulphur dioxide as the refrig- 
erant and air cooling for the condensor 
and absorbers. 

Silica gel is pure silicon dioxide, and 
is chemically inert toward practically 
all chemical substances. It is of an 
extremely porous nature, and has the 
property of absorbing large quantities 
of vapors or liquids, which can be re- 
moved from the gel by activating with 
heat. These absorption 
and activation, it is said, can be carried 
on indefinitely without change to the 
physical structure of the material. 

As used in refrigerator cars, this 
refrigerating system consists of the 
following apparatus: 


processes of 


Apparatus Which Is Required. 

1—The absorbers, burners and venti- 
lating apparatus. These are placed in 
a compartment at one end of the car. 

2—The evaporator. This is placed 
below the car ceiling. 

3—The condensor 
roof. 


mounted on the 

4—A float valve on the high pressure 
side. 

5—Check valves between the absorber 
and the evaporator and condensor. This 
directs the gas to the proper place dur- 
ing the activation and absorption 
processes. 

6—A gas fuel supply system for sup- 
plying fuel to the burners. 

7—A control system for supplying 
heat to the absorbers at the proper 
time for activation. 

Two absorbers and a heating appa- 
ratus are placed in a special compart- 
ment in one end of the car. Two 
absorbing units are provided in order 
that the action may be continuous, one 
unit being heated to drive off the re- 
frigerant while the other is absorbing 
the gases from the evaporator prepara- 
tory to being heated in its turn. 

These absorbers contain the silica gel 
and are composed of a large number of 
%4-in. steel tubes. These are in vertical 
position, having their lower ends sealed 
and the upper ends welded into headers, 
which in turn are welded into a large 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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“Keeping Up with the Times” Is the Key to This 


Man’s Success in Meat Merchandising 


“The secret of success in mer- 
chandising ?” 

He made my question seem 
rather elementary, almost simple, 
as he repeated it, with that en- 
gaging smile and that brilliant 
twinkle in his eyes that explains 
in some measure, although not 
wholly, the unhalting progress of 
Frank M. Firor from an obscure 
beginning to a place of promi- 
nence in the meat packing in- 


dustry. 

He chose to summarize that 
career with _ characteristic 
brevity : 

Born on a farm in Western 
Maryland. Clerked in a village 


store, where he began to perceive 
the vital relationship between 
honest merchandising and plain 
human nature. 


Modest Progress to the Front 


To Washington, D. C., in 1884, 
where in a wider field he came 
into that long association with 
George Kern; to New York with 
Kern some twenty years ago. 

The struggle for a first year’s 
business of $75,000; the call to 
Gobel’s two and one-half years 
ago; the amalgamation of the two 
concerns; the presidency of Adolf 
Gobel, Inc. 

The appreciation of his respon- 
sibilities and opportunity. Swift 
A constant eye to 














By E. A. Bingham 


quality of products. Plants in 
New York, Pennsylvania, District 
of Columbia, and westward. 

Moving out, reaching, growing; 
a wonderful future. 

“The path of least resistance 
does not lead to success.” 

Live wire. Dynamic in his way 
of speaking. But very human. 
Regrets, a little wistfully, that 
“unfortunately there are only 
twelve or fifteen hours in my 
working day.” 

Keep an Eye on the Top 

“This business is not easy. 
You’ve got to like it, first thing. 
And keep an eye on the top. 

“Tell that to the young men 
who must come along to take our 
places. Liking the job, and do- 
ing it. 

“Practical experience is better 
than any special training. The 
day’s work, and tomorrow’s ever- 
new opportunity. A wonderful 
future for any man who really 
wants it.” 

The head of an organization now of 
national prominence, a determined 
growth from that Kern first year of 
$75,000 and the small Gobel business of 
supplying restaurants in Brooklyn. 

“The necessity for intensive and in- 
creased sales is greater in the prepared- 
meat business than in any other line,” 
he continued swiftly. 

Must Meet New Conditions. 

“And being wide awake. New con- 
ditions face us almost overnight. Auto- 
mobiles. Changed ways of living. 

“The public’s demands for prepared 
foods are increasing daily. The women 
want more leisure, less cooking, less 
hard work. 

“Don’t blame them if they are back- 


ing away from the hot stove. Help 
them. If you don’t, you are going to 
lose out. Gobel went into jar and 
canned meats to fill that order. The 
women will want more and more of 
that, just as they want more canned 
soups, canned vegetables, canned fruits. 
Some Meat Men Are Asleep. 

“IT have met persons in this industry 
who seem to think that jar goods, 
canned goods, package goods are spe- 
cialties, to be treated as such. 

“They are asleep. Neglecting those 
lines, they will wake up not only to find 
their wide-awake competitors supplying 
new wants of which they have not 
dreamed, but to see the route wagons 
of those same competitors making the 
sales of hams, bologna, pork, dry saus- 
age and all the rest of their business. 

“Packages. That is the word of the 
hour. An immense future. We shall 
soon have new things to show in that 
line. 

This is the Day of the Package. 

“Packages for every individual de- 
mand; for the new order of hand-to- 
mouth housekeeping; for the women 
who buy just enough for one or two 
meals, and clean out the refrigerator 
every day.” 

He spoke then of the enormous and 
significant growth of the wayside stand 
business—the great travelling public, 
breakfasting, lunching, dining en route. 

The Gobel Company has been one of 
the pioneers in supporting the efforts 
of the Art Center League of New York 
and the American Civic Association of 
Washington to improve and make more 
attractive the refreshment stands along 
the highways. 

Mr. Firor is one of the executive com- 
mittee of “The Wayside Stand Review,” 
which publishes plans of buildings and 
gardens and parking places; with ar- 
rangements for compact and convenient 
and pleasant interiors; with advice and 
rules for the preservation and service 
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of perishable foods; with instructions 
for clean and attractive marketing of 
produce. 

Development of Wayside Stand. 


“The prizes we have offered the past 
two years for the best design for way- 
side stands are bearing most encourag- 
ing results,” Mr. Firor said. 

“One result is the now well-known 
offer of Sears, Roebuck & Co. to lay 
down stands in three types at cost. 

“The meat packer is doing a public 
service and good business for himself 
when he encourages and supports the 
beautifying of roadside places and the 
catering to an eager public. 

“Merchandising must never rest. It 
must seek a new outlook every morn- 
ing. New invitations, new allurements 
to a public that has more money to 
spend—and perhaps less time to spend 
it in any one place—than any public in 
history. 

Zero Hour for Salesman. 


“T tell our sales force that they are 
our infantry—the infantry that goes 
over the top after the general staff has 
planned, the quartermaster has fur- 
nished supplies, the ordnance has fur- 
nished guns and ammunition, the artil- 
lery has laid down a barrage. 

“Then comes the zero hour. The 
infantry sales force advances on the 
trenches of sales resistance, captures 
them, holds them, consolidates them— 
then the next day goes out and gains 
more ground. 

“That new ground is perhaps the 
greatest point in business success. Any 


firm that does not increase the accounts 
on its books at least 25 per cent per 
year is going to lose out. This applies 
to salesmen as well. 

Going After Customers. 

“Old customers are always quitting 
business to retire or move elsewhere. 
New customers must be found. 

“Many a salesman has opened a new 
account, sold him once or twice, and for 
some reason never sold him again. 

“If that happens, the chances are it’s 
the firm’s fault, not the salesman’s. 
The firm is too lazy, too indifferent, too 
cold-blooded to cooperate with the 
salesman long enough to get under that 
man’s skin. 

“A new account is a stranger; a 


stranger is suspicious, over-cautious 
and impatient. We must make a friend 
of him. 


“The old customers that have fallen 
away must be looked after. Lost cus- 
tomers—why lost? 

The Most Inexcusable Loss. 

“This is the biggest, the most sense- 
less loss that can occur to any firm. 
The truth is that the reason for every 
lost customer is that somebody didn’t 
care whether he was lost or not. 

“So, because somebody isn’t man 
enough to tell about it, or because 
somebody won’t go out and find what is 
‘biting’ that customer, all the labor, all 
the energy, all the time that has been 
expended to get that customer must be 
pitched into the ash-can with a shrug 
of the shoulders and the usual remark, 
‘Aw, we’ll get two better than he.’ 








Farm and Livestock Interests Favor 
Packers as Food Distributors 


Representatives of some of the prin- 
cipal farm and livestock organizations 
of the country are advocating modifica- 
tion of the packers’ consent decree at 
hearings being held by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at the request 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

The hearings are before a committee 
of the department consisting of Dr. 
John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Dr. Nils Olsen, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and R. W. Williams, solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In opening the hearings, Secretary 
of Agriculture Hyde told the witnesses 
that the hearings had nothing to do 
with the possible law involved in the 
petition for modification of the decree, 
but said “we are interested, however, 
in the possible effect for good or ill of 
the various modifications involved 
upon agriculture.” 

The view of the farm organizations, 





he said, will be transmitted to the at- 
torney general for his information, 
and “possibly for his guidance as to the 
economic effects upon farm _ prices, 
farm marketing and agriculture gen- 
erally,” of the modification of the con- 
sent decree requested. 
Urge Freedom on Packers 

Among the livestock representatives 
who have already been heard are F. R. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association, who repre- 
sented also the cattle growers’ associa- 
tions in Arizona, California, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Utah and Wyoming; Dayton Moses, 
counsel for the Texas and Southwest 
Cattlemens’ Association; J. D. Wilson, 
representing wool growers in half a 
dozen far western states; Joseph H. 
Mercer, secretary of Kansas Live Stock 
Association; J. D. McGinnies, president 
of the Chautauqua and Erie Grape 
Growers’ Co-operative Association of 
(Continued on page 57.) 
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“That attitude is old stuff. Even 
Rockefeller cannot be so independent as 
that in this competitive age. 

“Tf we can get two new customers 
like the one we lost, why not get them 
without letting the old one go? In 
simple arithmetic, we will then have 
three. 

Looking for New Customers. 

“Then we have the prospective cus- 
tomer, not yet ready to fall into our 
lap. 

“Maybe he is not yet in the market. 

“Maybe he is loyal to some other 
house—for which we respect him—but 
may change his mind, become dissatis- 
fied. That is when we want to be there. 
We want him to know us before he 
starts to buy from us. 

“If we know where he is, we can— 
so to speak—bid him the time of day, 
with a smile. It may take a little time, 
but some day he may be ready. And if 
we have treated him well before he 
bought he is going to be a friend from 
the start. 

“Finally, we have ‘Making old cus- 
tomers new customers.’ In other words, 
the attempt to make the old customer 
buy more and more of our line. 

“This is not an easy job. It requires 
diplomacy. The customer is quick to 
tell you to let the other fellow live. 

“Of course that would be fine, if the 
next salesman did not keep trying to 
get some of our business. That is busi- 
ness—fair business if it is done fairly. 

Know and Believe in Your Product. 

“Fairness, mixed with confidence in 
our product, and the energy to tell the 
world, and sell to the world—that about. 
sums it up. 

“We have been advertising for years 
that our products are pure, wholesome 
and of the highest quality. 

“We made up our minds that we were 
not going to PAY for endorsements. 
We went to Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, and had some of our products put 
to the strictest laboratory test. We 
have received a diploma which permits 
us to use the Institute endorsement to 
help the dealer sell our products. 

“This engraved and framed testimo- 
nial hanging in the dealer’s store is 
good advertising, not only for us, but 
to the dealer himself. It will give every 
woman who buys in his store a greater 
confidence, not only in our products, but 
by inference in everything he offers for 
sale.” 

These are just a few of the things 
Frank Firor said to me as I sat in his 
office one day. I was there only about 
fifteen minutes—and I am told that was 
a record! 

Anyhow, it was long enough to grasp 
what seemed to me to be the greater 
part of the philosophy of successful 
meat merchandising. 
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Problems of Chain Meat Market Management 


Meat Shop in the Grocery Chain 
Result of Changing Food Trends 
How These Markets Are Conducted 


Chain meat markets spring up 
so rapidly that there would seem 
to be little difficulty in their es- 
tablishment and management. 
Out of a total of 800 grocery 
chains, 260 have added meat de- 
partments. 


The chain meat market and the 
meat departments of chain gro- 
cery stores present more difficult 
problems of profitable manage- 
ment, however, than straight gro- 
cery chains. 

The most successful meat 
chains are those owned and su- 
pervised by experienced meat 
men, who usually do the buying 
for their markets. These chains 
are not always large, but many 
of them do a large volume of busi- 
ness per store. 

Trend Toward “Food Stores” 

With a strong trend toward 
food stores—due to the desire of 
many consumers to make all of 
their purchases in a single store 
—the need has become more and 
more apparent for adding meat 
departments to chain grocery 
stores. 

In some cases this has been 
done in the belief that the sale of 
meats would increase the pur- 
chase of groceries, and in others 
the meat departments were 
started to hold the grocery trade. 

In many cases meat depart- 
ments of grocery chains have not 
proven profitable, particularly in 
the first year of their existence. 
In some stores they barely pay 
expenses, but they are retained in 
the belief that the returns on the 
entire store are better as the re- 
sult of having the meat depart- 
ment. 

In a study of the management of 
chain meat markets, made by E. L. 
Rhoades of the University of Chicago, 
as part of a series of studies dealing 
with the chain store as a factor in the 
distribution of meat and meat prod- 
ucts, many of the problems and con- 
ditions of management of the meat 
department of the grocery chain are 
c:scussed, as well as the advantages 
of such departments. 

Less attention is given to the straight 
meat chain, which Mr. Rhoades says 


in many cases “represents in equip- 
ment, in pricing policy, and in adver- 
tising technique the most perfect type 
of retail meat outlet.” The most suc- 
cessful of these are found in the shop- 
ing districts of the various cities. 

Meat Chain and Grocery Market. 

On the other hand, it is recognized 
that much meat retailing must be dong 
nearer the homes of consumers. Thus 
the grocery meat department presents 
itself as of greatest importance in 
chain store distribution of meats and 
meat products. 

After discussing briefly the straight 
meat chain and the packer-owned chain 
and the reasons why grocery chains are 
adding meat markets, Mr. Rhoades 
turns his attention to meat shops in 
grocery chains. 


He discusses the location of these 
markets, their equipment, the size of 
the shop, the selection and training of 
managers, wages and other incentives, 
labor turnover, supervision, the order- 
ing of product, the buying of product, 
frequency and method of taking inven- 
tory, pricing policies, leaders, branded 
meat products, costs and profits, meth- 
od of allocation of rent and other over- 
head costs, and the ownership by chains 
of warehousing and packing facilities. 


The first in this series of studies, en- 
titled “The Chain Store and the Packing 
Industry,” appeared in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of August 24 and August 
31, 1929 

The third in the series, entitled “Chain 
Stores and the Independent Meat Retail- 
er,” appeared in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER of August 10, as an address 
delivered by Mr. Rhoades before the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers, 


Management of Chain Meat 
Markets 
By E. L. Rhoades*. 

Grocery chains are finding it desir- 
able to add meat markets in constantly 
increasing numbers. Two hundred and 
sixty out of a total of eight hundred 
grocery chains have added meat depart- 
ments to some of their stores. 

There is a distinct trend toward com- 
bination food markets and away from 
specialized grocery stores and straight 





*The second of a series of studies of the chain 
store as a factor in meat distribution, conducted 
under the direction of the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of Chicago, with 
funds provided by the Local Community Research 
Committee of the University of Chicago and the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


meat markets. Housewives apparently 

prefer to purchase their daily supply 

of food from one store rather than 

from several. 

Why Grocery Chains Are Adding Meat 
Markets. 

This pressure from consumers is 
forcing chains to add meat depart- 
ments in order to protect and expand 
the grocery trade. Many of the meat 
departments are proving profitable; 
others are being nursed along in the 
hope that they will show a profit, or 
that the combination stores as a whole 
will prove more profitable than straight 
grocery stores- 

The 22 chains reporting in this study 
all indicated that they had added meats 
to hold their grocery trade, while 18 of 
the 22 said they hoped to make a profit 
on the meat line. 

Nineteen answered that they had 
entered the meat business to make a 
profit on meats. Others answered in 
regard to meat profits as follows: “Yes, 
if possible;” “To compete with other 
chain grocers;” “More service to 
trade;” “Second consideration;” “Fur- 
nish a complete food store as near as 
possible.” 

Aggressive Chain Competition. 

There are approximately ten thou- 
sand meat markets run by chain 
grocery companies in the United 
States, in addition to approximately 
two thousand markets in straight meat 
chains. This represents an increase of 
perhaps 50 per cent during the last 
year. 

This growing movement reflects in 
many cases competition between chains 
that are forcing each other more 
rapidly into this field. If one chain 
adds meat markets, other chains in the 
same area feel that they must add 
markets to protect their part of the 
grocery trade. 

The aggressive psychology of expan- 
sion may in part explain the rapid de- 
velopment of the meat business within 
the grocery chains, but the continuation 
of expansion in this field by chains 
that have had experience with meats 
indicates that the movement has a 
secure foundation. 

The Straight Meat Chain. 

While the meat shop in the grocery 
chain is the important new development 
in meat retailing in the United States, 
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the straight meat chain is of consider- 
able importance. 

There are perhaps 2,000 meat shops 
in the United States belonging to such 
straight meat chains, and the total 
volume of product handled is a much 
larger proportion of the total meat 
trade of the country than the relative 
number of shops would indicate. This 
is because the straight meat chain 
tends to be a chain of large meat mar- 
kets in central shopping sections, 
where large shops may be maintained 
employing many men to serve a large 
number of customers who pass such 
locations each day. 


TABLE I.* 
Extent of Meat-Chain Development 
(Analysis of Meat Departments Run by Grocery 








Chains) 

No. of No. of 

Size of chain. chains. markets. 
1,000 markets or over ........ 2 4,500 
500-999 2 1.300 
200-499 None 
100-199 976 
50- 99 839 
25- 49 822 
15- 24 407 
10- 14 371 
5- 485 
Less than 5 388 

‘ 

ML. cen peerdusensenesoesace 347 10,088 


* Data taken largely from the grocery-chain list 
provided by Chain Store Age. The exact number 
of A. & P. and Kroger markets is not known 
precisely, but they are increasing rather rapidly. 
The estimates are as of Jan. 1, 1929. 


These straight meat shops are large- 
ly “cash and carry.” They commonly 
have modern equipment with extensive 
refrigerated show cases, many meats 
already cut in trays, and prices con- 
spicuously displayed in order to facili- 
tate the rapid serving of a large num- 
ber of customers. 

There are many such shops in the 
United States that handle from one- 
half million to one million dollars’ 
worth of product per year per shop. A 
chain of a few such shops represents 
a very material factor in the trade of 
any city. 

Management Is Experienced. 

The management of the straight 
meat chain represents a distinct prob- 
lem in itself, not to be confused with 
the management of meat departments 
in grocery chains. 

Such meat chains are commonly 
owned and controlled by meat men of 
long experience, with the owner fre- 
quently serving as the chief buyer as 
well as the immediate supervisor of all 
the stores. Such an owner-supervisor 
may visit each store daily and person- 
ally take note of stocks, prices, window 
displays, efficiency of the force and 
many other items which the owners of 
a grocery chain must leave to subor- 
dinates, and in many cases must judge 
only through written reports. 

It is seldom that a straight meat 
chain exceeds twenty units, four or five 
stores being much more common. In 
our larger cities twenty or more units 
are commonly required in order to ob- 
tain efficiency in newspaper advertis- 
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Average Meat Sales 


What are the average weekly 
sales of the meat department of 
a chain food store? 


Average weekly sales in 1,552 
markets reported by chains 
totaled per store—all the 


way from an average weekly sale 
per store of $2,000 down to $300. 

In large shops weekly sales aver- 
aged from $500 to $10,000. In small 
shops the minimum weekly average 
ranged from $200 to $500. 

The largest sales per store were 
found in the Eastern district of 
the United States and the smallest 
in the Southern district. 























ing, but in some of the smaller cities 
one or two large markets will handle 
a sufficient volume properly to absorb 
such advertising overhead. 


A Perfect Retail Meat Outlet. 

In many cases the straight meat 
chain represents in equipment, in pric- 
ing policy, and in advertising technique 
the most perfect type of retail meat 
outlet. In no other kind of retail meat 
institution perhaps can so much tech- 
nical efficiency be secured. 

However, such specialized straight 
meat chains are commonly found only 
in central locations, and perhaps are 
only adapted to such shopping centers, 
while the greater part of meat retailing 
must be done by retail units nearer to 
the homes. 

The management of the straight 
meat chain will not be considered in 
detail in this bulletin. Some of the 
major problems discussed in the men- 
tion of meat departments in grocery 
chains would apply with limitations to 
this field. With this brief introduction 
to the problems of the straight meat 
chain we shall turn our attention more 
specifically to the management prob- 
lems of the meat departments of the 
grocery chain. 

Packer-Owned Chains. 


Before taking up analysis of the 
management of the meat departments 
of grocery chains we should perhaps 
consider briefly the straight meat chain 
owned by a packer. 

There are few such chains in the 
United States and most of them are 
not particularly successful. The recent 
spread of meat shops in chain grocery 
stores throughout the United States 
has called attention to the fact that 
meat retailing may be done on a large 
scale, and has raised a question in the 
minds of many packers as to whether 
or not they could profitably enter the 
retail business with packer-owned 
chains. 

This question has arisen in part by 
reason of the feeling among some pack- 
ers that chains have purchased at 
prices which gave the packers little or 
no profit, and that profit in the meat 


‘suddenly 
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business was apparently going to the 
chains rather than to the packers. 


A Successful Packer Chain. 


In a few cases packers have started 
small chains of large, centrally located 
meat markets. In two or three cases 
such chains have been very satisfactory 
and profitable to the packer, in one case 
becoming so important as to absorb 
more than the entire output of one 
small packer and require the purchase 
of additional products from other pack- 
ers in order to supply the retail mar- 
kets. 

Most experiments by packers have 
not been so profitable however, for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, the 
independent retailers feel rather keen- 
ly the competition of a packer in the 
retail trade, and through their asso- 
ciations and otherwise tend to discrim- 
inate against such a packer in their 
purchasing. 

The packer therefore does not feel 
safe in starting a chain of retail mar- 
kets of his own unless he is assured 
of an outlet for practically his entire 
production. If he starts on a scale ade- 
quate to insure an outlet for his entire 
production he is taking a great mer- 
chandising risk and is finding himself 
launched upon a_ business 
more complex and baffling to him than 
his own packing business has been. 

Location of Meat Shops. 

Returning to the specific problem of 
the management of meat shops in gro- 
cery chains, we find that location is one 
of the most difficult problems. The 
chain is particularly interested in di- 
versifying and expanding its business 
in many local stores, but many loca- 
tions that are satisfactory for small 
grocery units are not at all satisfactory 
for meat shops, nor can a chain expect 
profitably to add a meat department to 
every grocery store. 

Meats are a perishable product that 
must be moved with reasonable speed 
and must be cut and sold by a special- 
ist. Therefore, meat retailing can only 
be carried out efficiently on a scale 
large enough to warrant the employ- 
ment of a skilled meat-cutter. 

Grocery chains selecting locations 
for their meat markets commonly have 
not developed any very scientific meth- 
ods, but have to a great extent relied 
upon the common sense of the men in 
their meat business to select good 
meat-retailing locations. Locations 
have been selected generally on the ba- 
sis of the existing retail meat trade. 

In other words, chain grocery com- 
panies have typically placed their meat 
shops in localities more generously sup- 
plied with competitive retail meat 
shops. Such a system of locating 
stores courts the most intense competi- 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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Tue NATIONAL PROVISIONER is put On 
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wrapper, mark on it the hour of delivery 
to you by the carrier, and send it to THE 
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Good Beef Advertising 
Some fancy beef is available at this 
time, produced by the calves bred and 
These 
calves are exhibited at the state fairs 


finished by club boys and girls. 
and then sold for slaughter. They are 
carefully selected and carefully fed, 
and compete sharply with each other 
for honors in beef conformation and 
finish. 

The publicity for good beef furnished 
by these specially-raised animals is 
some of the best that can be had. The 
calves are bought by the packers for 
the various hotels, restaurants, dining 
cars, cafeterias and other public eating 
places, and the beef is featured on the 
bills of fare as fancy baby beef, or 
prize winning beef as the case may be. 
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What the Packer Really Needs to Know 


Pork production in 1929 has been a good deal heavier than was 
anticipated, yet the usual amount of this product has entered con- 
sumptive channels. However, the packer may find that the year 
has not been as profitable a one for him as was 1928. 


The more or less unsatisfactory year will be attributed to bad 
guessing in the hog buy, poor merchandising, and many other con- 
trollable circumstances. 


But back of all of these things there appears to be a fundamen- 
tal difficulty, and this is lack of information. The industry operates 
on the belief that everyone eats meat, and that there will be an 
outlet for all that is produced. 


Perhaps this is true. 


But at what price must the meat move to find an outlet? Will 
it be at a price commensurate with what the packer has paid for 
his livestock? Or must he sacrifice much of the product to insure 
its consumption? 


Information is eagerly sought about the hog crop, the cattle 
supply and the number of lambs available for slaughter. 


But who knows how much product the public will consume? 
Estimated per capita meat consumption varies from year to year, 
depending on the quantity available and the price at which it moves 
into consumptive channels. 


A fair knowledge of the packer’s outlet would seem to be more 
vital even than to know the number of meat animals produced. 


When beef is plentiful and fairly reasonable in price it influ- 
ences the amount of pork consumed. Approximately 400,000 more 
lambs have been marketed in each of the last few years than in the 
previous year. What influence has this had on the demand for 
beef and pork? 

How much influence does a large supply of poultry and eggs 
have? When eggs and chickens are cheap, do they influence ad- 
versely the consumption of beef or pork? 


At what price must pork sell to insure the consumption of 
43,000,000 hogs annually on a profitable basis for both producer 
and packer? 


How many cattle should be marketed as a supplement to these 
43,000,000 hogs? How many sheep? 

When cattle supplies are heavy and beef is cheap 43,000,000 
hogs may be too many. When beef is scarce and high that number 
may be insufficient. 


How should the product from these hogs be priced to insure 
its quick movement? 


The packing industry has operated too long without a fair 
knowledge of its outlet. It has given too much thought to its raw 
product supply, and too little to its market for the finished product. 

There should be an index of consumption at different price 
levels. This index should be common knowledge. With such an 
index available, each packer will have a little better idea of the 
basis on which he can conduct his business. 

Is the industry willing to take the necessary steps to get this 
information—and then act on it? 





ée 
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All of this beef is well above the 
average of that produced by cattle 
coming on the market at this season 
of the year. 

At the Iowa State Fair, at which the 
largest exhibit of baby beef calves is 
made, more than 400 club calves were 
shown this year. These calves were 
sold at prices ranging from $30.00 per 


hundred down to $18.00 per hundred- 
weight. Some were bought for spe- 
cial accounts while others help to sup- 
ply the fancy beef trade of the packers. 

The club boy or girl raising fancy 
calves, hogs or sheep is deserving of 
the support of the packing industry. 
They are among the best producer 
friends the packer has. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


To Make Good Wieners 


A wholesaler who is just entering 
the sausage business wants to know 
how to make wieners. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make wieners and would like a good 
formula for this product. We have an Enter- 
prise and a silent cutter. We have been smoking 
our sausage with maple wood in a brick smoke- 
house, and are using flour as a binder. 

For the manufacture of wieners use 
50 per cent beef trimmings and 50 per 
cent pork, either lean trimmings, head 
meat, or cheeks. 

The beef should be lean, with the 
sinews and fat removed, strictly fresh 
and all dry cured with 

2% lbs. salt 
3 oz. saltpeter 
6 oz. sugar. 

Grind the beef through the 7/64-in. 
plate of the grinder; then put into the 
silent cutter and chop fine, adding 
seasoning and flour and approximately 
20 to 25 lbs. of ice, or as much more 
as the meat will take. 

Then grind the pork trimmings 
through the %-in. plate and add to the 
beef in the chopper, cutting fine. 
Twenty-five per cent of the pork trim- 
mings should be fat regular trimmings 
or jowls, and may be used green (not 
cured) by cutting through the %-in. 
plate of the grinder and adding in the 
silent cutter after the beef and pork 
have been finely cut. 

It is advisable to add some of the ice 
after the fat pork trimmings or jowls 
have been added. To some extent this 
will form an emulsion of meat, fat and 
water and give the mixture a light 
color and produce a juicy wiener. 

After the wieners have been stuffed 
they should be placed on the hanging 
truck or on racks in the cooler at a 
temperature of 36 to 38 degs. F., and 
left there for 6 or 8 hours or preferably 
overnight before smoking and cooking. 
This will produce a nice red inside and 
outside color. 

Smoke over a good even fire, start- 
ing at 120 degs. F. and raising grad- 
ually to 155 degs. F. at the finish, but 
do not have it hot enough to make the 
product drip or wrinkle. 

Cook in 155 degs. F. water about 10 
to 15 minutes, then put into cool water 
for a few minutes only and hang up to 
dry. If possible to do so, the best plan 
is to hang them up on a truck after 
taking out of the cook box and spray 
with cool water if they are not 
bunched. If bunched, placing in cool 
water is best. 

The silent cutter and grinder knives 
and plates must be sharp to get good 


results and the ice should be crushed 
to small pieces or shaved. 
The spices frequently used in this 

product consist of the following: 
white pepper 
coriander, finely ground 

2 oz. ground caraway seed 

2 oz. ground allspice 

A little garlic. 
Five pounds of good, sausage binder 
may be added to the meat in the silent 
cutter. 


4 oz. 
4 oz. 
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S. P. and D. C. Shrinks 


A Southern packer asks regarding 
the difference in shrink between meats 
cured in pickle and those dry cured. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you tell us the difference in shrink between 
dry sugar cured bacon and sweet pickle bacon? 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to thé difference in yield of dry 
cured and pickle cured bacon. This 
difference is due in part to the quality 
of the meat and the method of han- 
dling. 

A fair average yield of dry cured 
bacon from the green to the finished 
smoked weight is 88 to 91 per cent, 
and of sweet pickle from 90 to 94 per 
cent. The average difference between 
the dry cure and the sweet pickle cure 
is approximately 3 per cent in favor 
of the pickle meats. 








Dry Cured Bacon 


Fancy dry-cured bacon is 
always in brisk demand. It 
is especially well suited for 
selling sliced in cartons, and 
appeals to the trade that de- 
mands a high grade product. 

It is not difficult to make, 
if you know how. 
|| Complete directions for 
making this fancy product 
have been prepared by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and mailing 
the following coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp: | 
The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me formula and di- 
rections for making Fancy Dry 
Cured Bacon. | 


























Enclosed find 2c stamp. 


Cuts Used for Dried Beef 


What cut of meat is used for dried 
beef? A meat curer who is planning 
to produce this specialty writes as 
follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

What cuts of beef are used in the manufacture 
of dried beef? How are they made? 

Insides, outsides and knuckles used 
in the manufacture of dried beef are 
cut from what is known as the stripper 
round, which is the round with the 
rump cut off. 

This cut is faced round by the round 
stripper and the knuckle piece is cut 
through; then the knuckle joint is cut 
from under the round. The meat is 
next loosened from around the shank 
bone and the knuckle pulled away. 

The round is then turned over and 
a cut made one-half inch below the 
gam. The remaining piece is split 
along the center clear down to the 
bone, and is divided into two pieces 
to make the inside and the outside beef 
hams. 

All excess fat should be trimmed off 
from the inside and outside hams, and 
the meat is then ready for cure. 


aX rs 
Yields in Cracklings 


A renderer asks regarding the yields 
in grease and protein of cracklings. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are thinking of putting in some equipment 
to render cracklings and would like information 
on the yield to be expected from average crack- 
lings. 

What is the grease content of hard pressed 
pork cracklings? Of soft pressed pork crack- 
lings? What is the moisture content? 

What will the resulting product run in _ pro- 
tein? 

The crackling yield depends in con- 
siderable measure on the raw material 
that is being rendered. 

Hard expeller-pressed pork crack- 
lings may run as low as 7 to 8 per 
cent grease, but in most cases they 
run 10 to 12 per cent, which is con- 
sidered good. 

Soft pressed pork cracklings will run 
as high as 25 per cent grease. 

The moisture content is around 2 to 
4 per cent. 

The percentage of protein depends 
entirely upon the kind of raw ma- 
terial rendered and the amount of bone 
included. The protein content will 
range from 50 to 72 per cent. 


a 


What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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Frozen vs. Fresh Ham Cure 


Do frozen hams cure in less time 
than fresh hams? A Southern packer 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Do hams that have been frozen take a cure more 
quickly than fresh cut hams? 

We had a lot of frozen hams that were taken 
out of cure in 60 days and another lot of fresh 
hams that were put down at the same time and 
pulled on the same date. The hams that had 
been frozen were extremely salty, while the fresh 
hams were just right. Both lots were given the 
same soaking. 

Frozen hams will cure in one-third 
to one-fourth less time than fresh 
hams. This doubtless accounts for the 
saltiness of which this inquirer com- 
plains. 

Frozen hams are cured in the same 
strength pickle and handled in the same 
way as the fresh product, the only dif- 
ference being the shorter time in cure. 

Some packers take their hams out of 
the freezer and put them right into 
the pickle, using pickle of 60 to 70 degs. 
temperature instead of the usual cold 
pickle. This increases the rapidity 
with which the hams are defrosted. 


= 
Horse Meat Slaughter 


A meat curer and provision dealer 
asks if he could buy and cure horse 
meat for export. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would appreciate any information you could 
give us regarding cured horse meat for export. 

Could we buy the cured product from horse 
slaughtering establishments which have federal 
inspection and then proceed to export it? 

What are the government regulations and re- 
strictions concerning the exporting of horse meat 
and horse meat products? 

Could we establish a horse slaughtering plant, 
and if so would federal inspection be necessary 
before the product could be exported? 

Under federal regulations no horse 
may be slaughtered or horse meat 
products prepared at establishments 
which prepare under federal inspection 
meat or meat food products derived 
wholly or in part from the carcasses 
of cattle, sheep, hogs and goats. 

Horse meat for export must be pre- 
pared under federal inspection. 

At present there are at least five 
horse slaughtering plants in the United 
States operating under federal inspec- 
tion. These plants are established un- 
der the provisions of a law enacted in 
1919. There are a number of rendering 
establishments in this country that 
slaughter horses for inedible purposes 
only, and it is probable that there is 
no federal inspection there. 

Very little horse meat is consumed 
in this country, although some of it is 
sold to foreigners resident here who are 
in the habit of consuming such meat. 
Shops handling horse meat cannot han- 
dle other meats. 

If this inquirer contemplates enter- 
ing this business for the purpose of ex- 
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porting the product, or preparing the 
meat for human consumption, it is sug- 
gested that he communicate with the 
Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C., who will 
send regulations covering this activity. 

Before undertaking such a proposi- 
tion it would be well to insure a supply 
of raw material. 

Just at present large numbers of wild 
horses from the ranges are being 
slaughtered. With the rapid decline in 
the use of horses in this country there 
is little assurance of a continuing sup- 
ply for slaughter, unless arrangement 
is made to produce the wild horses of 
the range, which are far more desir- 
able for this purpose than the domes- 
ticated animal. This practice is being 
followed by some companies producing 
horse products on a large scale. 


a 
Efficient Grease Saving 


In a small slaughtering plant, what 
is the best way to save grease that 
would otherwise go into the sewer? 
An Eastern packer writes regarding 
this as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are operating a small plant and have in- 
stalled a catch basin which is supposed to take 
care of such fats as may enter the sewers. This 
fat all goes through the basin, but we do not 
collect as much of it as we think we should. Can 
you give us an economical layout for a basin? 

It is hardly practical for a very small 
plant to attempt to design and build 
a catch basin for grease recovery. The 
more efficient and economical method 
would be by means of a good grease 
trap. If correctly designed, these de- 
vices are clean, sanitary and efficient. 
They can be supplied by the packing- 
house equipment companies advertising 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

~~ 

Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 








Smokehouse Grease — 
A Fire Hazard 


How often do you clean the 
walls of your smokehouse? 

Grease accumulations on smoke- 
house walls has been found to be 
one of the chief fire hazards in 
many packing plants. 

Not long ago a packing plant 
suffered a heavy fire loss. Inves- 
tigation proved the fire started 
in the smokehouse. 

And the cause was this: Grease 
covered the smokehouse walls 
over an inch thick. 

Both this fire loss and the loss 
of business during rebuilding 
could have been avoided simply 
by cleaning the smokehouse walls 
at regular, frequent intervals. 

How long ago was this done 
in your plant? 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 











SMOKE WITHOUT SOOT. 


A smoke-producing device for use 
in smoke houses, in which sparks, soot 
and ashes are filtered out and do not 
come in contact with the meat, is the 
subject of patent No. 1,694,163, issued 
recently. 

In general the smokebox consists of 
a conical hopper lined with fire brick, 
and has a shaking grate in an air-tight 
ash pit. Stuffing boxes prevent the es- 
cape of gases around the grate bear- 
ings. 





SMOKE PRODUCING DEVICE. 

The smoke is filtered through unburned 
sawdust and all sparks, soot and ashes 
removed. Combustion is maintained with 
air under pressure. 


The smoke tube extends from the top 
of the device into the lower part of 
the conical hopper. In operation the 
box is started with live coals and the 


hopper filled with sawdust. 

Combustion is maintained by air un- 
der pressure. This is admitted to the 
ash pit, the rate of combustion being 
regulated by the amount of air sup- 
plied. 

As fast as the smoke is formed it 
passes upward through the unburned 
sawdust, where all sparks, soot and ashes 
are filtered out. The patent has been 
assigned to Swift & Company. 








BRITISH HOG POPULATION. 


A decline of 20 per cent in the hog 
population of England and Wales is 
noted in a report issued by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries under 
date of August 6, 1929. The number 
of sows kept for breeding purposes is 
reduced by %8,200 or 19 per cent while 
other pigs show a decrease of 533,300 
or 21 per cent. In 1928 the hog popu- 
lation had practically reached the rec- 
ord year of 1924, but the reduction 
shown in the 1929 figures is the heavi- 
est since 1892. 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trends of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products and live hogs at 
Chicago during the first eight months of 
1929, compared with those of the two 
previous years, 

Fresh pork product prices have con- 
tinued strong throughout much of 
August, pork loins being in good de- 
mand in spite of the intense heat and 
the competition offered by “ready-to- 
serve” meats. Cured product has been 
in a less favorable position, and at 
many times has moved at decidedly un- 
satisfactory price levels. 

Fresh Pork Products. 

Pork Loins.—The pork loin market 
was strong throughout the month, in 
keeping with that for other fresh pork 
cuts. Prices have held at high levels 
and the loin market has been well 
cleaned up. Stocks of frozen loins, 
with the possible exception of a few 
cars dating back to last spring, are 
practically exhausted. 

Hams.—The market has shown some 
weakness, dropping for the month as a 
whole an average of 1c per pound and 
below the price level of July. Light 
hams have been in small supply, and 
the season is rather late for putting 
heavy hams in cure for boiling pur- 
poses later. The situation has been 
slow on the cured product, and the ex- 
port outlet has been unsatisfactory. In 
general, buying has been discouraged 
and much lower price levels reached. 


Bellies.—Green bellies, square cut 
and seedless, have proved relatively 
firm, despite the weakness in the sur- 
rounding markets. There has been a 
general scarcity of offerings of the 
lighter averages. The mediums and 
heavies have been pressing on the mar- 
ket somewhat, due entirely to the class 
of hogs being received. 

Boston Butts.—This product has 
ruled strong, with an active demand 
from the small jobbing trade and a 
very good movement in straight cars 
at strong prices. The same situation 
has applied to boneless butts. 


Picnics.—A slightly lower trend in 


prices of this product has been evi- 
dent, with considerable selling pres- 
sure in some directions, these distress 
sales being responsible for lower quo- 
tations. However, the market has re- 
covered some of the loss and demand 
appears to be more active for both the 
green and the pickled product. 


Cured Pork Products. 

S. P. Hams.—Prices of pickled hams 
declined quite rapidly during the latter 
part of August, due to slow demand. 
This decline has been more drastic on 
the heavier averages. Light and me- 
dium averages have been relatively 
high for smoking purposes, and the 
trade failed to follow. There has been 
practically no export trade as prices 
abroad were below the parity here. 
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S. P. Bellies —Practically all of this 
product has moved through smoke- 
house channels with little outside de- 
mand. There has been a little jobbing 
trade on the dry cured product. 


D. S. Bellies—Dry salt bellies have 
been in slow demand and accumulations 
are noted at several of the principal 
packing centers. While prices held 
fairly well during the month as a whole, 
there was a rather drastic break at the 
close. There appears to have been 
little reason for the break, particularly 
on the lighter averages, which are 
rather scarce. Weakness in the seller’s 
outlook would seem to account for the 
lower selling prices rather than any 
factor in the market situation. 


D. S. Fat Backs.—There has been a 
fairly active trade in fat backs both in 
the domestic and export market. How- 
ever, the accumulation of this product 
at the end of the month showed con- 
siderable increase. Some recovery in 
price was noted during the month, and 
the market appears fairly steady. 


Lard.—Little fluctuation was evident 
in the lard market during August, 
prices holding at the lower levels 
reached in July. Only a fair trade was 
reported, which is not unusual at this 
season of the year. Heavy consign- 
ments abroad resulted in a very sub- 
stantial decrease in stocks recently. 

Hogs.—Hog prices during August 
reached lower levels and were nearer 
those of the early months of the year. 
While receipts at the 11 principal mar- 
kets were considerably smaller than in 
July, they were nearly 300,000 head 
larger than in August a year ago. The 
average price paid during the month at 
Chicago was $10.70, compared with 
$11.30 in July and $11.50 in August a 
year ago. 

Either hogs have been costing pack- 
ers too much or they have not been 
getting enough for their cured product. 
Had the cured meats moved with the 
same facility, and at as good price 
levels as the fresh, there would be little 
cause for a poor showing. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Quiet — Markets Easier — Hog 
Movement Fair—Hog Prices Rather 
Heavy—Slaughtering in Excess of 
Last Year. 

The developments in the hog market 
during the week have shown the in- 
fluence of more liberal receipts, with 
an easier tone to the market. This 
has been reflected in the product mar- 
ket, although there has been no seri- 
ous recession in values. The figures 
or hog packing for the week show a 
tutal of 430,000, compared with 454,000 
the previous week and 329,000 last 
year. The summer season to date 
shows a total of 18,197,000, against 
15,734,000 last year. The present fig- 
ures show a decrease of 2,537,000 com- 
pared with a year ago. At the begin- 
ning of July the decrease was 2,839,- 
000 so that in the two months the de- 
crease in the movement of hogs has 
been reduced quite a little. 

The report of the U. S. Bureau of 
Markets for the six months ended 
with June showed a total inspected 
slaughter of 25,175,000, against 27,807,- 
000 last year, a decrease of 2,632,000. 
At one time during the early part of 
the year the situation looked very 
much like a possible decrease in the 
movement of over 3,000,000 hogs, but 
with the recent tendency it is quite 
possible that the decrease will be much 
under that figure. 

The monthly statement of stocks of 
products at Chicago showed a decrease 
of nearly 14,800,000 lbs. of contract 
lard, and a decrease of 14,098,000 Ibs. 
in all kinds of lard, the total amount- 
ing to 97,230,000 lbs., against 104,399,- 
000 lbs. last year. Contrary to expec- 
tation, there was an increase in the 
total stock of clear bellies, with the 
total of this quality 5,493,000 lbs. more 
than a year ago. The total stock of 
all meats decreased a little over 11,- 
000,000 Ibs. for the month, but shows 
an increase of 14,800,000 lbs. compared 
with last year. 

The report of the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics for June and six 
months ended with June shows very 
interesting figures in the production of 
meats and meat products. With a 
slaughter of cattle and calves slightly 
under last year, there has been a small 
decrease in the production of beef and 
veal, while with the large decrease in 
hog slaughter there has na de- 
crease of 434,000,000 Ibs. of hog prod- 
ucts, with a small increase in the pro- 
duction of mutton. 

Domestic Consumption Less. 

As the export of products show a 
small increase of lard and about a 
stand-off in exports of meat, the ma- 
terial reduction in the stock of product 
would seem to be in order. The total 
stock of meats is in excess of last year, 
and the stock of lard in excess of last 
year. The figures tend very strongly 
to confirm a belief that the domestic 
distribution must be decreasing. In 
view of the natural increase in the 
population it is rather difficult to make 
any other conclusions. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Compared with the three-year aver- 
age, the production of beef showed a 
decrease of 249,000,000 lbs. and the 
production of veal a “decrease of 25,- 
000,000 lbs. Production of hog prod- 
ucts shows an increase of 107,000,000 
lbs. and of mutton an increase of 
12,000,000 lbs. This is a distinct net 
decrease when compared with the pre- 
vious three-year average production 
and seems to offer rather conclusive 
ground for belief in a decreasing 
domestic distribution. Compared with 
last year, the production of beef shows 
a decrease of 48,000,000 lIbs.; veal, 
7,000,000 lbs.; pork, 432,000,000 lbs.; 
mutton shows an increase of 9,000,000 
lbs. 

The export movement of products is 
showing an increasing tendency in lard 
and bacon. For the eight months, lack- 
ing one week, the lard export show an 
increase of 38,000,000 Ibs. over last year 
and there has been a gain in the ex- 
ports of bacon of 7,000,000 Ibs. The 
exports of hams and shoulders show a 
decrease of 2,000,000 lbs., while the pork 
exports increased 7,000,000 Ibs. This 
is a total increase of 50,000,000 lbs. 

PORK—The market in the East was 
quiet but very steady. Mess pork at 
New York was quoted at $30.50; family, 
$37.50; fat backs, $24.00@26.50. 

LARD—A fair domestic trade and a 
moderate export interest was reported 
at the seaboard. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at $12.60@12.70; 
middle western, $12.50@12.60; city, 
12% @12%c; refined continent, 13%c; 
South America, 13%c; Brazil kegs, 
145gc; compound, car lots, 114%4c; small- 
er lots, 11%c. At Chicago, regular lard 
in round lots was quoted at September 
price; loose lard, 25c under September; 
leaf lard, 50c under September. 

BEEF—The market at New York 
was steady with a moderate demand. 
Mess was quoted at $26.00; packet, 
$26.00@27.00; family, $28.00@29.00; 
extra India mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 lbs. 
South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$75.00@80.00 per barrel. 








See page 38 for later markets. 





EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was steady 
the past week, according to cable ad- 
vices to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Receipts of lard for the week 
were 927 metric tons. Arrivals of hogs 
at 20 of Germany’s most important 
markets were 76,000 at a top Berlin 
price of 19.47c per lb., compared with 
89,000 at 17.30c per lb. the same week 
last year. 

The Rotterdam market shows little 
alteration. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 27,000 for the 
week compared with 28,000 last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended August 30 was 
87,000, compared with 86,300 the same 
period last year. 


Meat and Lard Stocks 


More meat and less lard appears to 
be on hand at the seven principal mar- 
kets of the country than was in stor- 
age at this time a year ago. While 
August recorded substantial declines in 
stocks, a situation particularly satis- 
factory in view of heavy hog runs, these 
stocks are well above those of a year 
ago. 

Only in the case of S. P. skinned 
hams and stocks of “other” lard are 
increases shown for the month just 
ended. 

While total sweet pickle meats de- 
clined nearly 15,000,000 lbs. during the 
month, the stocks are approximately 
17,000,000 Ibs. over those of September 
1, 1928. The greatest increase from 
last year is in skinned hams and to a 
less extent in picnics and bellies. Stocks 
of regular hams are about the same. 

Dry salt belly stocks are less than 
a month and a year ago. Fat back 
stocks declined approximately 3,500,000 
lbs. during the month, but are more 
than 4,000,000 Ibs. over those of a year 
ago. 

In spite of the heavy production of 
lard throughout the summer, lard 
stocks are some 15,000,000 Ibs. under 
those of a month and a year ago. 

While a sharp decline in hog runs 
has been looked for throughout the 
summer, a let-up—even though less 
than expected—is pretty sure to come. 
So packers should not feel it necessary 
to crowd cured stocks on the market 
at prices ruinous to profitable annual 
returns. 

A level-headed policy during Septem- 
ber and October, one which will insure 
the movement of product without sac- 
rifice, will aid the year’s showing ma- 
terially. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on August 31, 
1929, with comparisons, as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, are reported as follows: 

Aug. 31, July 31, Aug. 31, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 
Total 

S. P. meats. .182,546,481 197,216,288 165,273,965 

Total 


D. S. meats.. 78,655,756 84,064,737 76,933,160 
Total all meats.279,416,598 303,910,164 258,789,011 


P. S. lard .... 98,533,026 114,405,264 118,770,204 
Other lard .... 29,606,079 27,887,987 24,185,611 
Total lard ..... 128,139,105 143,193,251 142,955,815 
8S. P. reg. hams 55,888,481 61,345,947 55,292,220 
8S. P. sknd. hams 52,056,335 51,606,365 37,721,884 
8. P. bellies .. 54,262,259 58,655,016 57,337,163 
8. P. picnics .. 19,876,456 24,712,679 14,288,311 
D. S. bellies .. 61,290,792 62,780,498 62,959,921 
D. S. fat backs 14,332,395 17,877,365 10,173,511 


a 

Packers’ Provision Stocks 

Slight increases in stocks of meat 
and lard on hand August 31, 1929, over 
those reported as of August 17, are 
noted by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers as the result of reports 
of 89 member companies. These in- 
clude 22 of the 25 largest, and repre- 
sent 75 per cent of the industry. 

Total stocks of pork, cured, curing, 
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and frozen for cure, including lard, on 
August 31, 1929, were 2.1% more than 
two weeks before; 7.7% more than a 
year ago. 

Total stocks, excluding lard, were 
1.2% more than two weeks before; 
6.5% more than a year ago. 

There has been no important change 
in total stocks of pork products dur- 
ing the last two weeks of August. Dry 
salt cuts increased 3.5 per cent during 
this period; stocks of sweet pickled and 
dry cured cuts increased 4.5 per cent; 
stocks of frozen cuts decreased 11.7 per 
cent. Combined stocks of sweet pickled, 
dry cured, and frozen cuts have changed 
less than % of 1 per cent. Lard stocks 
increased 6.6 per cent during the two 
weeks. 

Total stocks are now larger than a 
year ago, and most individual items 
show the same tendency. Dry salt cuts 
are 3.6 per cent above last year; sweet 
pickled and dry cured cuts 10.5 per cent 
above last year; frozen cuts 2.0 per cent 
below a year ago. Combined stocks of 
sweet pickled and frozen cuts are 7.4 
per cent greater than a year ago. Lard 
stocks reported to the Institute are 14.5 
per cent greater than a year ago. 

Changes in the individual products 
are shown in the table below. Stocks 
of hams have shown a tendency to in- 
crease and are now heavier than a year 
ago. Stocks of bellies and picnics have 
declined moderately, though picnics are 
still on hand in considerably larger 
quantities than last year. The stock 
of dry salt fat backs is also much 
heavier than last year. 

Hog Slaughter. 

Federally inspected hog slaughter at 
9 principal markets for the five weeks 
ending August 31, 1929, was 1,776,000 
head compared with 1,298,000 head in 
the same period of 1928. 

This is an increase of 37 per cent 
over last year. Receipts at 20 markets, 
however, show an increase of only 20 
per cent for the same period. From 
the two sets of figures, it may be esti- 
mated that total federally inspected 
slaughter for August was about 3,300,- 
000 head. 

Total federally inspected hog slaugh- 
ter for the hog year to date (Novem- 
ber 1 to August 31, inclusive) was ap- 
proximately 42,300,000 head compared 
with 41,900,000 slaughtered in the same 
period of 1927-1928. 

If the August, 1929, estimate is cor- 
rect, slaughter for this year to date 
is about one per cent greater than in 
the same months of last year. 


It appears from tentative hog slaug- 
ter estimates and provision stocks re- 
ports to the Institute that the excep- 
tionally heavy receipts of hogs during 
the last two weeks of the month have 
resulted in an interruption of the de- 
cline in provision stocks which has been 
going on for a number of months. Dur- 
ing the month of August as a whole, 
however, provision stocks apparently 
declined approximately 10 per cent, 
which is about the average decrease for 
the month. Considering the fact that 
slaughter for the month was_ sub- 
stantially above normal, it seems rea- 
sonably evident that consumption was 
at a high rate, as for several months 
previous. 

On the basis of reports to the Insti- 
tute, it may be estimated that total 
stocks of pork products, exclusive of 
lard, were approximately 730,000,000 
pounds on August 31, 1929, as compared 
with 683,000,000 pounds last year, 767,- 
000,000 pounds in 1927, 623,000,000 
pounds in 1926, and 583,000,000 pounds 
in 1925. 

Provision stocks at the end of Au- 
gust as reported to the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, were as fol- 
lows: 

(Figures in thousands of pounds, 000 omitted.) 


Aug. 31, Aug.17,* Sept. 1, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 
Dry Salt Meats: 
DED ncavseeesseesass 82,840 77,547 87,681 
Fat backs ............ 22,856 22,500 15,139 
All other dry salt cuts 21,7438 22,558 19,747 
Total D. S. meats....126,939 122,605 122,567 


. P., and Dry Cured 
Meats (cured and in cure): 





Regular hams ........ 87,694 87,059 93,134 
Skinned hams ........ 98,562 92,622 7 
i rrr 30,581 30,502 
er rrr 61,323 55,597 
All other S. P. and dry 
GUPOR OBtE ow .ccsccs. 19,527 19,012 16,898 
Total S. P. and dry 
cured meats ........ 297,687 284,792 269,508 
Green Frozen Meats (for 
cure): 
Regular hams ........ 2,888 8,402 4,756 
Skinned hams ........ 1,671 1,634 1,040 
oo rrr er 3,873 5,002 726 
DNS 4 neo seseon cost 67,933 77,202 74,859 
All other pork frozen 
for cure (not incl, 
pork loins, etc.) .... 8,188 8,464 4,853 
Total frozen meats.... 84,553 95,704 86,284 
Total all meat cuts....509,179 503,101 478,300 
ME a sba0tn sedans so4s% 105,068 98,609 91,778 
Grand total, incl, lard. .614,247 601,710 570,087 
*Revised. 
--—-e 


THE AUGUST MEAT TRADE. 

A marked improvement in the de- 
mand for fresh pork featured the meat 
trade during the month just closed, 
according to a review of the live stock 
and meat situation issued by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. The 
demand for smoked meats was fairly 
good, but the dressed beef trade, al- 


though showing some improvement as 
compared with July, was somewhat un- 
satisfactory. 

The export demand for both meats 
and lard was rather quiet during the 
month. 

In the domestic market, a relatively 
large volume of fresh pork moved 
into consumption. Wholesale prices of 
all fresh pork cuts advanced some- 
what immediately after the first of the 
month, and remained relatively steady 
during the last three weeks. 

Wholesale prices of bacon and 
smoked picnics remained about steady 
during the month, but there was a 
slight decline in prices of hams. The 
demand for hams was somewhat slow 
during part of the month. The bacon 
trade improved further towards the 
end of the month. 

The demand for lard in the domestic 
market was better than in the preced- 
ing month. The demand for both boiled 
hams and sausage continued reasonably 
good. 

Hide prices were higher than in the 
previous month, and stocks of hides 
were lighter. 

“ ~—Yo— —- 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Sept. 5, 1929.—General 
provision market rules quiet with a 
very limited trade. Hams, square 


shoulders and lard, very poor; picnics, 
no demand. Spot market shows a de- 
clining tendency. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 105s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 69s; hams, long cut, 
108s; picnics, 76s; short backs, 93s; 
bellies, clear, 83s; Canadian, 102s; 
Cumberland, 83s; spot lard, 63s. 

~~ Bo - 

LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on Sept. 1, 1929, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 


Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 
Bacon, ibs. ....... 5,099,920 6,153,840 3,766,448 
SS a 1,854,608 1,633,968 1,405,936 
Shoulders, Ibs. ..... 441,168 522,256 218,400 
Lard, tierces ...... 664 448 417 
Lard, refined, tons.. 5,746 6,421 4,163 
—_@—_ 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish Bacon for the 
week ended Aug. 31, 1929, amounted to 
4,730 metric tons, compared with 4,791 
metric tons the same week of 1928. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—An extremely quiet situa- 
tion prevailed in tallow in the East the 
past week. The holidays interrupted 
business, and later in the week the mar- 
kets apparently had not as yet over- 
come the holiday feeling. There was a 
moderate volume of inquiry from con- 
suming quarters at the previous sales 
levels, but offerings were more steadily 
held. Buyers and sellers were slightly 
apart and little in the way of actual 
business materialized. Bids of 7%c 
f.o.b. for extra were reported in the 
market at New York, but sellers were 
asking %c more. Some of the leading 
packing interests were reported holding 
for 8c. 

The indications were that the market 
position had been strengthened by the 
recent declines, but buyers, as yet, were 
not willing to pay up for supplies. As 
a result both sides were looking on. 
Some in the trade are anticipating a 
better demand a little later on, and the 
feeling appeared to be slightly more 
friendly towards values. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
73c; extra, 75% @7%c; edible, 8% @9c. 
At Chicago, there was a moderate vol- 
ume of interest and a rather steady 
tone, with good inquiries at times for 
prime packer. Offerings were light. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 8%c; 
fancy, 85sc; prime packer, 8%c; No. 1, 
8c; No. 2, 7%c. 

At the London auction, there were 
1,303 casks offered and only 195 sold. 
Prices were unchanged to 3d lower than 
the previous sale. Mutton was quoted 
at 40@41s 6d; beef, 39s 6d@438s; good 
mixed, 36s 6d@39s 6d. At Liverpool, 
Australian tallow was easier and un- 
changed to 6d lower. Fine was quoted 
at 41s 3d and mixed quoted at 39s 3d. 

STEARINE—The market throughout 
the week was quiet and about steady, 
with oleo at New York quoted at 10%c. 
At Chicago the market also was rather 
dull but steady, with oleo quoted at 
10% @10%e. 

OLEO OIL—The market was steady 
and interest largely routine. At New 
York, extra was quoted at 10% @11%c; 
medium, 104%@10%c; lower grades, 
9%c. At Chicago, extra was quiet and 
steady and quoted at 10%4c. 








See page 88 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—While the market ruled 
steady, buying was of a hand to mouth 
character. At New York, edible was 
quoted at 15%c; extra winter, 14%c; 
extra, 12%c; extra No. 1, 12c; No. 1, 
11%c; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Buying was 
again small and routine, but the mar- 
ket was steady. Pure at New York was 
~ at 144%c; extra, 12%4c; extra No. 

, 12c; cold test, 18%c. 

GREASES—tThe market for greases 
the past week was rather inactive, with 
a holiday feeling still in the air and the 
trade marking time pending develop- 
ments. While some small routine op- 
erations were reported, little or noth- 
ing of importance appeared to have 
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passed, and buyers and sellers were 
slightly apart. Offerings, however, were 
more steadily held, but consumers did 
not appear inclined to pay up for sup- 
plies. While some were anticipating a 
better demand, owing to the continued 
warm weather over the country, the 
buyer apparently was in a well bought- 
up position. At the same time, there 
was a tendency to go slow and await 
the action in tallow. In some quarters 
there was a tendency to stress the rela- 
tive cheapness in some of the oils. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 7%%c; choice house, 7@7%c; 
yellow, 7@7%c; A white, 75%c; B white, 
736c; choice white, 8% @8%c. At Chi- 
cago, trading was rather quiet in choice 
white, but medium and low grade 
greases were steady with a moderate 
demand. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 6%c; yellow, 7@7%c; B white, 7c; 
A white, 7%c; choice white, all hog, 
8% @8%e. 


=== 
By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Sept. 5, 1929. 
Blood. 


The market on blood is a little easier, 
and no trading of any consequence is 
taking place. The market is nominally 


$4.85@5.00 per unit of ammonia, 
Chicago. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground............+-+.6+ $4.85@5.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Market on digester feeding tankage 
is strong, good volume of trading re- 
ported, mostly at $5.25 & 10c, f.o.b. 
Chgo., some sales at $5.35 & 10c. 
Special feeding steam bone meal in 
good demand. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia..$ 5.25@ 5.35 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia 5.10@ 5.25 & 10 


Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.60@ 4.85 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 4.40@ 4.65 & 10 
Se Wn once vasmasaeucurs 8.85@ 4.10 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

WER cb diivcan sieectsa5 ¥0G0 42.00@45.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

Very good business reported in fer- 
tilizer materials; inquiry also strong 
with good movement of stocks. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.75 & 10 
Low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. @ 3.50 & 10 


Ce A er error 3.50@ 3. 715 
3one tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 

Bone meal situation remains steady 
and quiet; prices unchanged from pre- 
vious quotations. 


Per Ton. 
Raw bone meal .... -$50.00@55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50. -- 31,00@32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50.. . 29.00@31.00 


Cracklings. 
Demand for cracklings has improved 


substantially in past week. Sales re- 
ported in good volume, demand gen- 
erally better, on basis $1.15 to $1.20, 
Chicago and Mid-West, per unit pro- 
tein content. 
Per Ton. 

Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

Wee SHOU, vvcstacstesdsnctacaak $ 1.15@ 1.20 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 75.00@80.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.00 

Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 

Gelatine and glue stocks market con- 
tinues steady, with supplies light, little 
offered and fair trading reported by 
those who have product to sell. 


Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock..................838.00@42.00 
Hide trimmings .......... ier rere yp 33.00 


Horn piths 


Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 
cua obs sutewessnevenes 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, nego il to ots. wien e ems $75.00@150.00 
Mfg. shin bones. 6 Ps 2 = 00@130.00 


COTO BOM osc cicencieens MSs a) 45. 00@ 47.00 
PU I 6k 5 Che cideninae sen aenn acs 28. 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for clara carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Very quiet market for animal hair 
at present, with no trading reported in 


sg week and prices more or less nom- 
inal. 


48.00 
42:00042.00 
31.00@35.00 

@5c 


COR BOR Be Gree, . cicccvecésuscescas 2 2%e 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib...... 5c 
Processed grey, winter, per lb....... 6 @ 6%c 


Cattle switches, each* %@ 5'4c 


*According to count. 
eee 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Aug. 31, 1929, with comparisons: 


Cor. 
e pen “i Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Aug. 31. week, 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,331 2,480 2,163 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,401 1, 405 1,738 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 40 30 51 
Veals, carcasses ...... 891 1,059 1,067 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 19,183 18,205 13,331 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,494 1,062 1,005 
We, Wi is ak cdan «dee 402,679 519,398 146,433 
Tocal slaugthe Ts: 
re 1,303 1,141 1,637 
NO A Saga cicmncee baccen 1,280 1,372 1,553 
(ORAS er oo 9,803 9,983 8,322 
Ca Ve ea cacaewenan 1,227 7,774 5,704 
a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Aug. 31, 1929: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: “_ 31. week, 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 401 2,139 2,175 
Cows, carcasses ...... 695 716 928 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 31L 220 607 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,323 1,149 1,813 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 9,871 8,539 9,952 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,640 1,665 1,155 
Pore, Wa. +. . 357,995 362,577 242,900 
Local slaughte rs: 
Cattle ... 1,254 1,392 
Calves .. 1,769 1,584 
Hogs ... 13,756 13,662 
Sheep 6,467 5,002 















COVINGTON, KY. 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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years. With a capacity of 7,000 lbs. 


installed it. 


C. Doering & Son 








A Big Percentage Cut from Your 
Production Costs 


OERING’S Continuous Worker is the greatest 
advance the Margarine plant has seen for many 


matic salting, doing away with table workers and 
many other improvements, this machine is being 
hailed as a great money-maker wherever it is used. 
Some of the nation’s biggest plants have already 


For the sake of economy and greater profits get 
acquainted with Doering’s Continuous Worker. 
1375-9 W. Lake St. 


Ask about our New Tierce Emptying Machine 


an hour, auto- 


Write at 
once 
for full 


hicago details 






















SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Sept. 5, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Di- 


vision of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 

North and Northeast: Per Ib. 
Sa are oar @11% 
OD TR. BE GD occ ccc ccccwerceces @11% 
Tees than $,500 Ths. ....c.scccececes @l2 

South: 

BE BR, cove ccc ccs cnssscesrccsvese alli 
Less than 10,000 Ibs...........-..+6. @i1% 
PD GOES io n.5's 4. 0.:00000:0 0s oe 0 d02000 @11% 
Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

CE RD BG, vnc ccs acnceesessee 1l @l1l\% 
RO errr rrerry ire ai1% 
i, ccecaesbs tee dendassetaaie 12 @12% 

South: f 
ee OE. occ wuess eukene @ii 
i RD: bone a b0 05 ees 00 09e0s 114%a@11% 
DD: BR ccc ower snvnsesecascosaces 11wall% 

UR TIES is bs odes desiecicinscccownss 1y4a@is 


Cooking Oil—White. 
%e per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
%c per lb. less than salad oil. 








The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 














NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 3, 1929.—A 
good deal of activity was demonstrated 
in the New Orleans cottonseed oil mar- 
ket the past week, due to the increasing 
belief by traders that the government 
estimate to be issued September 9 
would be materially reduced. This was 
confirmed by private forecasts which 
predict a yield of 14,675,000 to 15,050,- 
000 bales. 

Texas seems to be the chief sufferer 
from deterioration, although Okla- 
homa’s production is being reduced and 
other states report probable reductions. 
These are small, except for Mississippi, 
where the reduction can reach serious 
proportions. In the Atlantics, Georgia 
and South Carolina estimates will have 
to be raised probably 20 to 25 per cent, 
and North Carolina may be slightly in- 
creased. 

Buying orders in January and March 
(the new contract) predominated, with 
some speculative demand for December. 
October will be a spot position soon, 
but values are considered mildly bullish. 

The carryover of 916,000 bbls. is not 
large when considering the average 
monthly consumption during the past 
season of 303,115 bbls., which makes the 
carryover about three months’ supply. 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 1, 1929, totaled 26,- 
al 853 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 

1,122,000 lbs.; stearine, 16,225 lbs. 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 

Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 4, 1929.—Cot- 
tonseed opened firm at a little above 
last night and were rapidly bid up as 
trading progressed, November selling 
at $40.00 and December $41.50, with 
these figures obtainable on the close, 
and $42.00 bid for January. Strength 
was almost entirely a reflection of up- 
turn in meal, as cotton, grain and oil 
were easier. 

Crop news continues unfavorable and 
private estimates are mostly running 
under fifteen million bales. If the gov- 
ernment report comes about in line 
with an average of the private esti- 
mates, it is thought that seed will at 
least hold present values, and probably 
be advanced considerably if movement 
is not free at present levels. 

Short covering started cottonseed 
meal higher at the opening, and prices 
were bid up rapidly to $40.75, later 
$41.00 and finally $41.50 for the active 
new crop positions. December just be- 
fore the close selling up to $14.75, but 
at the level some trading was possible, 
and sellers more interested. Trade 
buying is still not in the volume that 
could be wished for, but the futures 
are not out of line with spot values. 

eee ees 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Sept. 4, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 35s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 33s. 
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Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 











G. H. Hammond Company 


Chicago, Illinois 






AMMON D's 






MARGARINE 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Moderately Active—Further 
Gains Scored—Dryness Western Belt 
Continues — Crude Strong—Cash 
Trade Quiet—Lard Stocks Decreas- 
ing—Sentiment Mixed—Crop  Esti- 
mates Lowered. 


A fairly good turnover featured cot- 
ton oil futures on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange the past week, the mar- 
ket showing a fair amount of activity 
most of the.time, and a rather firm 
tone. At the high point prices were up 
50 to 60 points from the season’s lows, 
which was followed by a moderate set- 
back. 

Commission house trading’ continues 
very mixed, but most of the time there 
was little or no pressure on the market. 
What selling materialized appeared to 
be on a scale up on resting orders, or 
profit-taking on the advances as well 
as a little hedge pressure, but the 
latter was very light in volume. 

The buying was of a scattered nature 
as well, coming from local Western and 
Southern sources, and while not readily 
following advances, the absorption was 
persistent enough to unsettle profes- 
sional shorts and bring about a cover- 
ing movement. 

No further tenders made their ap- 
pearance on September contracts, but 
neither this nor other routine news 
counted for much. Quite a little real- 
izing developed the middle of the week 
when it was evident that some change 
in sentiment had taken place, owing to 
the reduction in the short interest and 
a tendency to even up to await develop- 
ments. 

Weather Still Is Large Factor. 

To a very large extent the further 
gains were again traceable to unfavor- 
able weather conditions in the South 
and a further lowering of crop esti- 
mates by the trade. The dryness in the 
Western belt was in the main unre- 
lieved and creating increasing appre- 
hension, while the latest of the esti- 
mates on the cotton crop ranged from 
14,998,000 bales down to as low as 
14,650,000 bales. 

As a result, climatic conditions con- 
tinued to attract most attention in 
speculative quarters and there was 
quite a little apprehension as to what 
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the next 
show. 
The weekly weather report as a 
whole read somewhat unfavorably, but 
apparently was not as bullish as the 
trade had anticipated, which served to 
check buying power and bring about 


government report might 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 5, 1929.— 
Lard and New Orleans cotton oil 
futures are selling at practically the 
same prices as a week ago, notwith- 
standing many private estimates as to 
the reducing size of cotton crop. To- 
day’s rains in Louisiana, Texas and Ok- 
lahoma caused crude buyers to reduce 
bids from 7%c to 7c, after securing 
sundry lots at 7%c, f.o.b. mills, and 
Tuesday at 8c Valley. With active and 
widespread demand for bleachable at 
8% c, loose, New Orleans, crude is not 
apt to decline much further in the near 
future, especially if August consump- 
tion ‘exceeds 300,000 barrels and Sep- 
tember-October consumption equals 
same months last year as now. It is 
probable, on the other hand, that we 
will see temporary advances, although 
it looks like 7e crude or lower by No- 
vember if the crop is around 15,000,000 
bales. Future market is dull, with very 
little hedge selling for new season thus 
far. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 5, 1929.— 


Sales of crude in the Valley this week 
were made at from 8c down to 7%c. The 
mills in the Memphis territory will 
start crushing between September 15 
and September 20. Loose cottonseed 
hulls, $6.00; forty-one per cent meal, 
$41.50, f.o.b. Memphis. 
Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Sept. 5, 1929.—Prime 
cotton seed, $34.00; prime crude oil, 
75,@7%c; 43 per cent cake and meal, 
$41.00; hulls, $10.00; mill run linters, 
3% @4e. 


some liquidation on the part of pit 
longs. The ring crowd in the main fol- 
lowed the advance in cotton, and de- 
came disturbed when the latter market 
showed a tendency to react. 

The lard market displayed a fairly 
steady tone, but there was little or 
nothing in that quarter to encourage 
those operating on the constructive side 
of oil, other than the fact that during 
August the Chicago lard stocks de- 
creased 14,101,000 lbs. to a total of 
97,227,000 lbs., compared with 104,399,- 
000 lbs. at this time a year ago. 

Statistics on oil and the lard situa- 
tion, however, at this season of the 
year, have very little influence, the 
prime factor being the progress of the 
new crop in that the most important 
factor, prevailing at this season is the 
possible new crush of oil. 

In well versed quarters, a crop well 
below the 15,000,000 bales figure is 
looked upon as placing oil in a two- 
sided position, whereas a crop upward 
of 15,000,000 bales would make for an- 
other season of more than sufficient oil 
supplies for all requirements, and 
leave a safe carryover at the end of the 
season. 

Cash trade during the week again 
proved to be more or less routine and 
of small volume. Distribution against 
old orders, however, was reported on a 
satisfactory scale, and the outlook was 
that the August consumption would 
prove rather liberal, with estimates 
running at 300,000 bbls. and upward, 
compared with about 299,000 bbls. in 
August last year. 

A firm tone prevailed in the cash oil 
market, partly the result of strength in 
the crude situation. In the Southeast, 
crude oil advanced to 7%@8c, while in 
the Valley and Texas, sales were re- 
ported at 8c with indications that only 
moderate quantities were changing 
hands. 

Crude at Present Quiet. 

The crude market as yet has not cut 
much figure on futures, although the 
time is rapidly approaching when the 
developments in crude will prove one of 
the dominating influences. 

With a government cotton report due 
in the near future, it would not be sur- 
prising to see a quieter trade for a 
time. However, there is every indica- 

















ASPEGREN @ CO.,, Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHAN E FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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FOUR 


DELIVERY POINTS 


Established for the New Or- 
leans Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Contract, viz.: 


NEW ORLEANS, at Basis. 
Dallas, Tex. at 35 points off 


basis. 

Houston, Tex. at 35 points 
off basis. 

Memphis, Tenn. at 5 points 
on basis. 

Goes into effect with 


March contracts and there- 
after. 

In transit oil may be or- 
dered shipped to certain des- 
tinations at fixed freight dif- 
ferentials. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Trade Extension Committee 























The Procter & Gamble Co. . 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 








The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 

















THE 


tion that the crop figure will be lower 
than the previous month, and whether 
or not the market discounted any re 
duction that may be made remains to 
be seen. 

Refiners have been on the buying 
side, of both the nearby and late this 
year deliveries, while the outlook is 
that it will be at least another month 
or so before the market will encounter 
any particular selling against’ the 
movement of new crop oil. In the 
meantime, the entire trade will keep a 
close eye to the weather in the South 
and particularly in the Western belt, as 
some of the private reports are plac- 
ing the Texas condition under 50 per 
cent. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 


Friday, — 30, 1929. 

-Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Row. Bid. Asked. 

oT eee : i 935 a Bid 
Ss sien 100 935 935 B50 @ ..< 
a 2700 957 950 954 a.... 
NOW: chee b4e 08 ESS Zida> ee ee 
Dec. ..... 400 969 965 963 a 964 
Jan. .....3100 975 969 968 a 97] 
BA, . eG cS h abe sae: SO: oe 
Maer. ..... 6400 992 980 981 a 980 
eee 984 a 992 


Total sales, including, swite hes, 12,700 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 


Saturday, rennin 31, 1929. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 
Monday, September 2, 1929. 


HOLIDIAY—No market. 
Tuesday, September 3, 1929. 
i eR ee sce 220s" Cae a Seat 
Co oe ise sess Se CORO 
as Scns ee 5000 968 965 967 a.... 
MOV.) 50.5 <asw css0ees> Sees BS 
RC. 6.65% 1600 982 975 978 a 981 
ee 900 985 980 982 a 985 
NMEA, cg Sige acmote soni (acss SB me BBS 
Mar. .....2900 995 990 995 a 
eS eee 997 a 1005 
Total sales, including sw itches, 10,400 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 


Wednesday, seatiealient 4, 1929. 


eee ae ere eS 
LS ere isis sta See 
Oct. .....3200 967 961 960 a 962 
NOUS: Sux couse Lies dss ee Coos 
LU ae 2800 977 971 970 a 972 
Jan. .....2900 983 973 973 a 975 
CSS (sis 00s BOR Ben 
PS ee 1800 994 987 987 a 989 
BOE y isscanss 989 a 999 


Total sales, including "switches, “10, 700 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 
Thursday, —— 5, 1929. 


LS ae ere age .. 9385 a nom 
MMM. caw <sue Seas oeey SEER OO 
Oct. .... .... BBD O46 O06 a .... 
MOYs buss sie% sxasoeess, BOR: Bap 
Dec. .... .... 968 953 950 a 954 
Jan. .... ...... 968 960 959 a 960 
MES 4s Seow aasoeees. le ee 
Mey.. 6sck sone See Bie Dee sam 
Amr... cons SYS @ 88d 


Sales, 19, 700° bbls. 


See page 38 no tebe markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—The position of 
the market was without any particular 
change, with the tone heavy and busi 
ness generally quiet. At New York, 
nearby and shipment oil was quoted at 
6%4c¢, while at the Pacific Coast, oil for 
the balance of the year was quoted 
at 6%c. 


CORN OIL--The market ruled quiet 
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but steady, with prices quoted at 7% 
@8c, f. o. b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A nominal situa- 
tion continued to exist in this market, 
with New York barrels quoted at 11%c, 
tanks, 10%c. Pacific Coast tanks were 
quoted at 9%4c. 

PALM OIL—There was no particu- 
lar business with consumers in this 
quarter, but the tone ruled steady with 
offerings rather well held. At New 
York, spot Nigre was quoted at 74@ 


7¥ec; shipment Nigre, 7%c;_ spot 
Lagos, 74%2.@75c; shipment Lagos, 
T%@Te. 


PALM KERNEL OIL—The market 
was rather dull and about steady, with 
the trade awaiting developments. At 
New York, tanks were quoted at 7%c, 
while packages were 84%c nominal. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was 
little or no improvement in demand but 
the market was steady at New York, 
with spot foots quoted at 9%ec and 
new crop foots at 8%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—The 
was dull but steady, with low 
oil quoted at 6%ec 
6%e. 

SESAME OIL 


market 
grade 
and high grade at 


Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL-—Market nominal. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 

store oil was rather quiet, but the mar- 

ket was firmer, with the futures and 
store oil held at %c over September. 

Southeast crude was quoted at 7% @&c; 

Valley and Texas, 8c sales. 


—_¢—_ 
S. VEGETABLE OIL TRADE. 
By E. L. Thomas’ 
Palm Kernel Oil Imports. 


The extraction of palm kernel oil oc- 
cupies a place of considerable im- 
portance in the growing crushing in- 
dustries of the United Kingdom and 
certain of the countries of Continental 
Europe, where the residual cake is 
utilized as a feedstuff for livestock. 

It is but natural, then, that our prin- 
cipal imports of this oil should come 
from the United Kingdom, with Ger- 
many taking second place, although our 
imports from both countries have 
tended to drop off somewhat in the last 
two years. 

Importations of inedible olive oil em- 
ployed in the manufacture of castile 
soap and for industrial purposes and 
olive oil foots going largely into soaps 
will be seen to vary somewhat from 
year to year. This may be explained 
as dependent to a considerable extent 
on crop conditions. Most of our inedi- 
ble olive oil is imported from Spain, 
although in 1925, Greece, and in 1924, 
Italy, were the largest shippers. 

The only other oil not included in 
the miscellaneous groupings is soya 
bean oil, of which we have been receiv- 
ing substantial quantities from abroad 
during the past five years. Our larg- 
est annual importation was in 1926. 
Last year imports were reduced con- 
siderably. These imports originate 
chiefly in Manchuria via the port of 
Kwantung, but some oil is exported to 
the United States from both China and 
Japan. 

China 


*The 


is our exclusive shipper of 
first part of this article by Mr 
Thomas, specialist in Meats, Oils and 
Fats, Foodstuffs Division, U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, ap 
peared in the Aug. 17 issue of THE NA 
TION Al, PROVISIONER. 
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vegetable tallow, one might say, except 
for insignificant quantities from Ar- 
gentina. Our imports have undergone 
but slight changes as to size in the 
past five years. 

Trends in Our Export Trade. 

Our exports of $2,397,000 this year 
were the smallest of any of the three 
years under consideration. The figure 
quoted contrasts rather unfavorably 
with a recorded export in 1928, amount- 
ing to $4,373,487, and during 1927, 
$3,715,580. 

Crude cottonseed oil was responsible 
for a shrinkage to the extent of 20,354,- 
268 Ibs. and $1,682,613 compared with 
last year. Likewise, our exports for 
the first four months of this year were 
over 11,225,000 lbs. and $800,650 short 
of the same period in 1927. 

Refined cottonseed oil suffered also. 
No indications of radical shifts in con- 
sumer line-up are evidenced. 

An unsatisfactory price condition 
was largely responsible, it would seem, 
that cocoanut oil exports were down 
about 1,500,000 Ibs. from the exports for 
the January-April period last year. 
Canada, our most important market, 
consumed from the United States close 
to 3,000,000 Ibs. for each four-month 
period, while Mexico increased its pur- 
chases last year some 1,500,000 lbs., 
taking from us this year approximately 
2,400,000 Ibs. 

Cocoanut Oil to Cuba. 

It is especially worth noting that 
Cuba, ordinarily bringing in from 250,- 
000 to 300,000 Ibs. ran its position for 
the January-April period to much more 
than double similar periods in the past 
two years. 

Exports of soya bean oil showed some 
gain this year (January-April) over 
1928, but a more substantial increase 
was registered between 1927 and 1928 
when they doubled in volume and near- 
ly so in value as well. Consumer na- 
tions have not changed this year. 

Corn oil attracts but little attention 
during the period to which reference 
has been made. In 1927 and again this 
year the total outlay by foreign buyers 
of corn oil was slightly in excess of 
$16,000 (approximately 100,000 lbs. for 
each four-month period). Last year 
shipments recorded had a value of $21,- 
000 representing over 150,000 lbs. Sev- 
eral of the Latin American nations and 
Japan were the chief buyers of this oil. 

Vegetable Soap Stock Movement. 


As mentioned earlier, vegetable soap 
stock or fatty acids rank well up among 
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the leaders in the oil export fraternity. 
From January 1 to April 30 this year, 
we sent abroad a little more than half 
of our exports for 1927, both as to 
weight and value. Conforming to buy- 
ing habits of previous years, the 
United Kingdom and Canada were our 
largest customers. 

The two miscellaneous classifications 
—“other expressed oils and fats” for oils 
of an inedible nature, and “other edible 
oils and fats’’—together include a very 
respectable percentage of our vegetable 
oil exports. As might reasonably be 
expected, changes from one four-month 
period to another are sharply defined, 
but during the last three years Canada 
has easily been the foremost consumer 
of these oils at all times. 


Vegetable Oil Imports. 

Not at any time during the past five 
years—as determined by a pro-rata di- 
vision of the yearly imports in 1924 
and 1925 and the actual figures for the 
past three years—have our imports 
even offered a semblance of an approach 
to the record established during Janu- 
ary to April of the current year. 

This year, for the period named, vege- 
table oils of foreign origin coming into 
the United States had a declared value 
of $31,451,655, against $23,272,806 last 
year for the same four months and $22,- 
750,471 in 1927. Favorable prices and 
fear of the imposition of higher rates 
of duties account for much of this 
“greatest” importation of vegetable oils. 

Cocoanut oil imports rose from about 
99,000,000 Ibs. in both 1927 and 1928- 
when the average price, according to 
declared values, was .08¢ and .078¢ per 
lb.—to some 131,500,000 valued at .07144c¢ 
per lb. (or a little less than $9,- 
900,000) during January-April this 
year. This is a gain of over one-third 
in volume. 

Price Factor Has Large Influence. 

However, a further proof that prices 
may be a powerful stimulus or a serious 
deterrent is offered in our imports of 
edible olive oil, which were 500,000 Ibs. 
in excess of the January-April period 
of 1927 but valued a million dollars 
short of 1927. 

There were no shifts in sources of 
supply, which applies likewise to sul- 
phur olive oil or foots and the inedible 
or industrial grade. The two last men- 
tioned classifications reflect substantial 
gains during the first four months of 
the current year over 1928. 

The price factor is again emphasized 
on these oils, particularly the sulphur 
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quality, the increase in our January- 
April receipts this year over 1927 be- 
ing 3,600,000 Ibs., with relatively little 
difference in comparative values. 


Palm Oil Imports Heavy. 


Imports of palm oil were practically 
double those of last year and nearly 
treble the importations of this oil in 
tonnage—although not in money totals 
—in the first four months of 1927. As 
is regularly the order of things, Brit- 
ish West Africa was our chief sup- 
plier. 

The average price per pound of palm 
kernel oil imported up to April 30 of 
this year was %c less than in 1928 and 
nearly one cent below 1927 for corre- 
sponding periods. The volume jumped 
to thrice our imports last year and was 
twelve-fold the recorded arrivals in 
1927. 

This is the biggest gain registered in 
the entire vegetable oil category, and 
this year is also noteworthy in that 
Germany replaced .the United Kingdom 
as the principal exporter to the United 
States. 

There was a remarkable gain in se- 
same oil as well. Between January 1 
and April 30, 1927, our imports classed 
this oil as among our comparatively un- 
important oils. The following year, for 
the same period, we had more than dou- 
bled our importation, while prior to 
April 30 this year there was entered 
officially in excess of nine times the 
quantity coming in during 1927. We 
continue to buy much of this oil from 
the Netherlands. 


Other Oils and Fats. 


Other vegetable oils or fats to show 
a gain from January to April, 1929, in- 
clusive, are vegetable tallow and lin 
seed oil, notably the latter, our normal 
importation of which is inconsequential. 

In April of this year, Germany alone 
shipped us 6,313,872 lbs. with a de- 
clared value of $391,348. There were 
217,800 lbs. worth $15,104 from other 
sources during the first three months 
of 1929. Imports for the first four 
months of 1928 and 1927 fell decidedly 
below those of 1929. 

Vegetable tallow gained somewhat 
over 1928, the arrivals being a sub- 
stantial increase as to tonnage over 
1927 and 1928. 

Soya bean oil receipts from Man- 
churia between January 1 and April 
30, 1929, were more than eight times 
as large as 1927, and heavier than last 
year. 


EXPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS FROM UNITED STATES. 


January 1, through April 30. 





1929. 1928. 1927. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Cottonseed ofl, crude........... sees cece cece ences 7,030,294 $585,934 27,384,562 $2,268,547 18,278,270 $1,386,584 
Cottonseed oil, refined............... rents 2,815,315 345,679 4,200,757 469,506 9,007,110 909,7: 
CN OEE adbie oa Gan watwen'.se 604is0 branes cbs 0 eskey 119,452 16,204 156,235 21,647 161,908 16,438 
Other vegetable oils and fats, edible..... 971,139 163,228 1,197,713 179,747 821,219 130,669 
ee Ror eee ee 6,723,860 577,610 8,196,964 704,315 6,158,787 534,548 
Soya WeaN Of] .nccscccccscvcecccsccccccscesesese 2,586,189 258,768 2,429,652 264,964 1,080,739 137,836 
Vegetable soap stock ...ccccescerscscccccccceves 2,645,832 185,088 2,664,082 162,974 4,911,450 267,354 
Other inedible ofls and fats............:0cee cues 2,232,030 190,070 2,805,739 229,213 2,341,479 215,768 
Ota, Bil VOMGTRIIS WUE i i.c ss vices ca sesiee cs cnae $2,397,736 $4,373,487 $3,714,570 
IMPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS INTO UNITED STATES. 
January 1, through April 30. 
1929. 1928 1927. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value Lbs. Value 
Palm kernel vil . . 25,304,415 $1,995,478 8,580,167 $ 708,902 1,990,375 $ 172,43: 
Sesame oil ...... 7,074,740 654,465 1,708,425 186,816 750,255 68, 
Vegetable tallow . 3,945,598 291,841 3,189,898 219,082 2,340,887 166,813 
Olive oil edible 30,268,380 ».470,221 28,744,409 5,129,174 29,751,026 6,425,352 
Soya bean oil 6,101,238 387,331 5,371,119 330,950 701,271 “4, 
Cocoanut oi! . 131,588,704 9,895,905 99,022,666 7,768,685 99,019,877 7,972,950 
Palm oil . P 82,957,679 5,631,018 414,684,508 2,966,494 29,500,880 2,104,038 
Other expressed oils 7,440,190 532,94 2,151,135 196,989 2,921,525 234,664 
Total, all vegetable oils $31,984,619 $23,282,798 $22,745,479 


Source 


Monthly summary of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Provisions are fairly active and 
weak with hogs and due to hedge pres- 
sure, liquidation, stop loss orders and 
poor support. Cash lard trade is fair. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil active and weaker owing 
to the setback in cotton, weakness in 
lard and rains in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Crude is easier. Southeast and Valley 
75% @7%c; Texas, 7%c sales and bid. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Sept., $9.25 
bid; Oct., $9.483@9.45; Nov., $9.35@ 
9.50; Dec., $9.49@9.51; Jan., $9.55@ 
9.57; Feb., $9.55@9.70; March, $9.70; 
April, $9.72@9.85. 

Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 7%c asked. 
Stearine. 
‘Stearine, voleo, 10%c. 


WHOLES. ALE 














FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Sept. 6, 1929.—Lard, 
prime western, $12.45; middle western, 
$12.35; city, 12%c; refined continent, 
13%c; South American, 135¢c; Brazil 
kegs, 145c; compound, 11%%c. 

oo — 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Sept. 6, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 93,634 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 7,374 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 109,224 quarters; 
to the Continent, 27,125 quarters. 

Re 

PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 

Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Aug. 31, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 


DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. 
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PORK, BBLS. 
Nov. 1, 1928 
Week ended to 
Aug. 31. Sept. 1. Aug. 31, 
1929. 1928. 1929 
To 
United Kingdom ..... i eel Sean 2,829 
RUIN recs se AS oe cae ig eine 62 5,700 
Sth. and Ctl. AmeFica... 160 aetahe 160 
aaa 185 aotae 8,842 
ee Se eS ee hea 3 
PE EE ieavease xusag! “lemmes's 50 
ROL sat sunseeeeeeena = 345 62 15,204 
BACON AND HAMS, LBs. 
United Kingdom. ..2,75 28 ,500 4,727,000 148, O14, TH 
Continent .........1,132,500 448,000 5,3) 
as ss RS cate a)  leyeuk’ 
ee "SNES 34. “Sewaus ~oWaseds 499,000 
Total ...........3,861,000 5,175,500 175,741,050 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom ..4,543,627 2,809,025 22 3} 
Continent ......... 7,619,305 5,748,615 378. 767,102 
Sth. and Ctl. Amer. ,000 449,000 17,623,000 
West Indies ...... 54,000 418,000 17,806,000 
RRO COUNOINN ia eccece | tees 4,428 
Total nse 9,419,640 539,5 536,068 
» EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
ended Aug. 31, 1920, 
Bacon 
Pork, and Hams, Lard 
Bhis Lbs Lbs 
From 
New York 1,602,000 S.311 992 
Boston : OOo 
Philadelphia . 63,000 
New Orleans Be ot) 746,000 


Montreal 2 259 000 


3, LSS,.000 


Total week 
Previous week 
2 weeks ago 
Cor, week, 1928 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 


November 1 to 





5, ‘17 1500 ee 10 
OF EXPORTS, 
August 31, 1929. 
1928 to 1929. 19% 
... 8,058,800 
hams, Ibs......175,741,050 
cece es 000,006,008 
he 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
The price ranges of the listed stocks 





to 192 1s 
Pork, Ibs. > 
Bacon and 
Lard, Ibs 











Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Sept. 5, 1929: 
Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
PE ckagchsnw sn ks pepbsinnss saus ean $22.50@24.00 623.50@24.50 $24.50@25.50 $24.00@25.00 
Ea reeerrer F ULE ; 23.50 22.00@24.50 23.00@24.00 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
ET eae ae hcasss¥us be ea sb ses a8o So Me eee 24.50@26.00 5.00@ 26.00 
Ds ch cicansksosnseseckh ens ses Ie:  ssbeecoese 22.00@)24.50 22. 50@ 24.00 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
Re ketene hes 16.50@ 20.00 19.00@ 22.00 17.00@ 22.00 17.00@21.50 
TR, ssw vectesceces a soe . 14.50@16.50 17.00@ 19.00 PRETO otk ease ses 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Lbs.) : 
PE. (ccashasesses<ss 23.50@ 24. HT) ; : 25.00 26.50 25.00@ 26.00 
itp ocoonsehsen dee © ran 21.50@ AO ae ‘ 22.00@ 23.00 24. 00@25.00 
Medium ..... eekaees UITIIED. | gcc esiecee — Geer Bole 1 \el "Siakteetee as 
COWS: 
rhdonsws 16.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 16. 50@IS.50 17. 50@18.50 
BEE, nw wie vb n'cs 000 14.00@16.00 16.50@18.00 14.00@ 16.50 15.50@17.00 
<5 teens shad <> 15.00@ 14.00 15.50@16.50 15.00@ 14.00 14.00@15.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 
VEALERS (2) \ 
Et ccehens Senko een ne~s 25.00@27.00 25.00@ 26.00 28.00@30.00 26.00@ 27.00 
LCpeCEREORADKDESEOSaRe SDA Laas 24.00@25.00 22.00@25.00 26.00@28.00 25.00@ O6. 00 
MEER. oc nvaccssccvescovenvccssccccse SREDEOO 20.00@ 24.00@26.00 22.00@24.00 
EL cu ksn beeen ecw ebee ence sac - 20.00@22.00 18.00@ 20.00 BSGGNEEOO 8 kev evecce 
CALF (2) (3) 
DT ShGeRsssdebbhwnersehsntiidssas sheesh ubhen. | ..xbdadeanas 24.00@26.00 22.00@24.00 
GOOd 2... eee ee cece cere eeeee cence 19.00@21.00 19.00@20.00 —-22.00@ 24.00 —_20.00@ 22.00 
DD Snip ane be cebaenns secs x 17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 19.00@ 22.00 18.00@20.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 


LAMB (38 Ibs. down) : 
Choice 
Good 






Medium 
Common 





SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 Ibs. av 

PICNICS: 
reer tr et 


RUTTS ggg Style: 
4 8 Ibs 


SPARE RIBS: 
Half Sheets 


TRIMMINGS: 





(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs 
at New York and Chicago 


15.00@ 17.00 


25.00@ 26.00 
24.00@25.00 
21.00@23.00 





- 17.00@20.00 


25.00@26.00 
24.00@25.00 
21.00@23.00 
17.00@20.00 


23.00@24.00 
22.00@23.00 


11.00@13.00 


9.00@11.00 
8.00@ 9.00 


31.00@33.00 
29.00@31.00 
25.00@ 27.00 
19.00@ 238.00 
17.50@18.00 
22.50@23.50 


13.00@14.00 


11.50@12.00 
20.00@20.50 


down at Chicago and New 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


15.00@17.00 


25.00@ 26.00 
24.50@26.00 
21.00@24.50 
18.00@21.00 


25.00@ 26.00 
24.50@26.00 
21.00@24.50 
18.00@21.00 


23.00@24.00 
22.00@24.00 


11.00@13.00 
9.00@11.00 
8.00@ 9.00 


30.00@31.00 
29.00@31.00 
26.00@ 28.00 
20.50@ 23.00 


16.00@17.00 





York. (2) 


17.00@19.00 


25.00@ 27.00 
23.00@25.00 
21.00@22.00 
19.00@21.00 





25.00@ 27.00 
23.00@25.00 
21.00@ 29, 00 
19.00@ 21.00 


24.00@26.00 
23.00@25.00 


10.50@12.00 
9.00@10.00 
8.00@ 9.00 


29.00@31.00 
28.00@30.00 
25.00@27.00 
20.00@22.00 


18.00@21.00 


8.00@ 25.00 


Includen 


15.00@17.00 


26.00@28.00 
25.00@27.00 








22.00@25.00 
18.00@ 22:00 


26.00@ 28.00 
2 00 





22 25.00 
18. 00@22.00 


25.00@26.00 
24.00@25.00 





12.00@13.00 
10. 00@11.00 
8.00@10.00 


30.00@32.00 
29.00@31.00 
25.00@ 27.00 
20.00@23.00 





18.00@ 20.00 
17.00@18.00 


23.00@25.00 


aking on 


of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
Sept. 4, 1929, or nearest previous date, 
together with the number of shares 
dealt in during the week and the clos- 
ing prices on Aug. 28, or nearest pre 
vious date, were as follows: 
Sales High. Law Close 
Wk. ended Sept. Aug 
Sept. 4 Sept. 4. 4 28 
Allied Pack Pe 300 4 we RK, vA 
Amal, Leath. 100 ih 6 6 6 
Amer. H. & L. 3,300 8% 81, 8, RY, 
Do Pfd. 2,600 50 do nw 18 
Amer. Strs. .. 500 6614 66 G614 67 
Armour <A - 46,100 2% 11% 121 11% 
See 16,200 6% Hl, 6% 6% 
Do Pfd. .... 2,400 78% 78% 78% 71% 
Do Del. Pfd 2.900 901, ot go! 87 
Barnett Leath.. s 


me Pea. .... aD) 
Beechnut Pack. 100 
i SS 
Chick. C. Oil. . SOO 
Childs Co. . 
Cudahy Pack. 
First Nat. Strs 
General Foods 
re 
Gt. A.&P. Pfd.. 
Hormel, Geo, A. 
Hygrade Food.. 4, 
Kroger G. & B.12,5 


Libby McNeill, .80,800 
MacMarr Strs.. 1,500 
Mayer, Oscar... .... 


Do ist Pfd... 
Do 2d Pfd... 


Morrell, John... 400 
Nat. Fd. Pr. B. 600 
Nat. Leather. .20,250 
Se ae 
Proc. & Gam... 


Rath Pack. .... 

Safeway Strs.. 
Do 6% Pfd.. 
Do 7% Pfd.. 

Stahl-Meyer 





Strauss-Roth 2 
Swift & Co. .. 9,150 
Do Intl. .. .13,400 
Trunz Pork . 100 
. S. Teath 5,000 
Do A pa00% ee 
Do Pr. Pfd 200 
Wesson Oj! 2,700 
Do Pfd 1,300 
Wilson & Co 500 
Do A 1,200 
Do Pfd : 3 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

Trading on a 
broad scale in the packer hide market 
this week cleaned up practically every- 
thing in packers’ hands, with the excep- 
tion of light native cows and a few cars 
extreme native ateers, for which hold- 
ers are asking %c premium. Around 
140,000 hides moved during the week, 
including all descriptions except bulls, 
and about 23,000 more light native 
and branded cows were moved at the 
close of last week. 

At the end of last week, light native 
cows eased off %c, with a good move- 
ment resulting on that basis. Heavy 
native cows sold this week at ‘2c ad- 
vance. All other descriptions moved at 
the same prices paid last week. At 
the moment, the market is in a more 
closely sold-up position than for some 
months back, and killers are of a dis 
position to ask ‘2c more on the light 
hides remaining. 

A ear of July-August spready native 
steers sold in this market late last 
week at 21lce. About 20,000 heavy 
native steers were moved by ail 
packers at 19%2c, which had been bid 
earlier for small lots. One car of ex- 
treme native steers reported sold here 
at 18c late last week; however, several 
cars of July forwards moved this week 
at 17'%4c, and this is bid, with packers 
asking 18c for straight August hides. 

Branded hides were well sold at 19¢ 
for butt branded steers and 1c for 
Colorados. Heavy Texas steers mover 
at 19c, light Texas steers at 17¥2c and 
extreme light Texas sold with branded 
cows at 16%%c, all steady prices. 

Several cars of heavy native cows 
moved at 19c, or ‘ec advance. Light 
native cows declined ‘ec late last week 
on the movement of 12,500 at 171%ec. 
and further trading of about 20,000 
this week at 17%c. About 30,000 
branded cows moved at 16'%c, and 
10,000 more at the end of last week 
same basis. 

Last trading in June to August 
native bulls was 12%c with 18c¢ asked 
for current kill. Branded bulls nomin- 
ally 114%4@12c, top last paid for 





southerns. _ , 
Only trading in South American 
steers reported this week was at 


steady price, early in week, $41.25 gold 
equal to 193/16c, c. i. f. New York; 
some later trading in cows, also steady. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
in local September production opened 
when one small packer moved 7,000 
hides at 17%c for all-weight native 
steers and cows and 16%c for branded. 
Bids of 4c less on natives declined. 

Last trading in Pacific Coast market 
was at 16c for June-July steers and 15c 
for cows, f. 0. b. Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer 
hide trimmings nom. $36.00 per ton. 
Chicago basis; small packer trimmings 
around $33.00. 

COUNTRY 





HIDES—Market firm 


and fairly active, with offerings rather 


light. Good all-weights have sold at 
1342c but some houses claim they can 
not pay over 15. Heavy steers and 
cows dull and offered at 12%c, with 
12c paid. Sales of buffs at 15%4c, with 
14c generally asked. Extremes sold at 


16c, and late this week one house de- 
clined 16%c, with 16%c_ generally 
asked. All-weight branded priced 
around 11'%c, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calf active and 
higher. Two packers moved about 
11,000 August calf this week at 24c 
for northerns and 23c for southerns, 
while two other packers moved 22,000 
August calf late last week at 24'4c, 
northern basis, or lc over previous sale. 

First-salted Chicago city calf nomi- 
nally around 22'%¢ and up to 23c talked. 
Mixed cities and countries around 20c; 
straight countries 18@18'%4c. Last sale 
of Chicago city light calf and deacons 
$1.60. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kips active and 
irregularly higher. Three packers 
moved 31,000 kips at 22c for August 
northern natives, and 20'%c for July- 
August northern over-weights; south- 
erns le less in each case. Branded kips 
sold at 18 '4e, flat. 

A car of first-salted Chicago city 
kips sold at 19%4¢ and another car re- 
ported later at 2044c. Mixed cities and 
countries around 17@18c; — straight 
countries around 17c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.40, hairless 30@40c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market about un- 
changed; choice city renderers $5.75@ 
6.00 asked; mixed lots $4.75@5.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 
20@21c per lb. One big packer moved 
3,000 No. ‘1 shearlings at $1.17%, 
steady; last sale of No. 2’s was at $1.05. 
Pickled skins last sold at $9.37% at 
Chicago for straight run packer native 
lambs; New York market quoted 
around $9.25@9.50. Big) packer wool 
lambs $2.20 per cwt. live lamb paid at 
Chicago; last sale at New York $2.30 
per ewt. live lamb. Last local sale of 
small packer August lambs was at 
$2.15 per cwt. live lamb. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin — strips 
nom. 6144.@7e, but higher available for 
choice big packer strips. Gelatine 
stocks last sold at 5'%c for fresh frozen, 
green salted 5c asked. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES r, who 
had been holding August native hides, 
moved two cars native steers at 1914c, 
cleaning up August packer productions 
in this market. Same killer moved 
branded hides previous week at 19¢ for 
butt branded steers and 18c for Colo- 








rados. Talking up to 22c for spready 
native steers. 
COUNTRY HIDES—Market firm 


but trading restricted by lack of offer- 
ings and holders apparently have not 


many hides. Buff weights quoted 
13%4,@14c. Good middle-west extremes 


quoted around 16c. 
CALFSKINS—Calfskin market quiet 
but strong and doubtful if more could 
be had at last trading prices, which 
were $1.85 for 5-7’s, $2.35 for 7-9’s and 
$3.15 for 9-12’s. Veal kips, 12/17 Ib., 
around $3.50 asked. 
New York Hide Exchange Futures. 
Closing quotations on futures trading 
on the New York Hide Exchange: 
Aug. 31 and Sept. 2, holidays. 
Tuesday, September 3, 1929.—Sept. 
1700 nz: Oct. 17.25 b; Nov. 17.50 bd; 


July 19.00 n; Aug. 


39 


Dec. 18.85@18.50; Jan. 18.45@18.60; 
Feb. 18.60 n; Mar. 18.75 b; Apr. 18.80 
n; May 19.00@19.05; June 19.00 n; 
19.05 n. Sales 14 
lots. 

Wednesday, Sept. 4, 1929.—Sept. 
17.00 n; Oct. 17.25 n; Nov. 17.75 n; Dec. 
18.50; Jan. 18.50@18.75; Feb. 18.60 b; 
Mar. 18.70 b; Apr. 18.85 n; May 19.10 
@19.25; June 19.10 n; July 19.15 n; 
Aug. 19.20 n. Sales 17 lots. 

Thursday, September 5, 1929.—Sept. 
17.00 n; Oct. 17.25 n; Nov. 17.75 b; 
Dec. 18.60@18.70; Jan. 18.65@18.90: 
Feb. 18.70 n; Mar. 18.80 n; Apr. 18.90 


n; May 19.20@19.25; June 19.20 n; 
July 19.20 n; Aug. 19.20 n. Sales 4 
lots. 

Friday, September 6, 1929.—Sept. 


17.00 n; Oct. 17.50 n; Nov. 18.00 n; Dec. 
18.65; Jan. 18.80 n; Feb. 18.85 n; Mar. 
18.90 n; Apr. 19.00 n; May 19.10@ 
19.30; June 19.10 n; July 19.10 n; Aug. 
19.10 n. Sales 13 lots. 
> 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended August 31, 1929, were 
3,567,000 lb.; previous week, 2,637,000 
lb.; same week last year, 2,624,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to August 31 this year, 
134,235,000 lbs.; same period a_ year 
ago, 140,693,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended August 31, 1929, were 
3,960,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,594,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,673,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to August 31 this year, 
146,694,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
152,584,000 Ibs. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended September 6, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. Cor. week 
Sept. 6, 1929 week 1928 





Spr. nat. strs. @21 220 @21'44n 264%@27 
livy. nat, strs @19% 19%@20 @2Abeh 
Hvy. Tex, strs. aio @19 @235 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

er aio IS@io 23 @28' 
Hivy. Col. strs, @1s als @22'yh 
Ex-light Tex. 

strs. alby, 164@li 
rnd’d cows. @i64, Wwealt 
livy. nat. cows aio @I18'gb 
Lt. nat. cows @1i' ais 
Nat. bulls ..124%,@18 124%4,@12% 
Brnd'd bulls. yal. 11%@l12 
Calfskins ...24 @24% 234%@2ax 30 @ 31ax 
Kips, nat. .. @22 @22 @ ore 
Kips, ov-wt.. @20% 19% @20 





Kips, brnd’d @18% @i17! 51, it 
Slunks, reg.. @1.40 1.70@1.75 
Slunks, hris..30 @40 300 @40 a Zon, 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts @17T% @1s8n @23 
Branded .... @16% 16%@1Tn 22 @22% 
Nat. bulls .. @12% @12% 16 @16% 4y 
Brnd’d bulls. @i @il 15 @i5% 
Calfskins ...22) @22'%n @211%4n @: 271, 
ae 19% @ 201% @20ax 2544026 
Slunks, reg... @1.20 @1.20 “@1.60 
Slunks, re A 20° @30n 20) @30n @60n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Ch Aa Se (@12Y%ax @12%ax 17 @17'% 














Hyy. cows .. @12%ax @12\%ax 17 @17% 
Ae wala 134%4,@14 19 @19% 
Extremes ...16 @16% 16 @16% 21%@22 
Bulls ....... 94@10 9%4@l10 14 @14% 
Calfskins ...18 @18% 17 @18 224%4@238 
Kips ... — (lin 16 @16% 22 @22 


Light e¢ alf. 
Deacons 


..1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.60@1.70 
..1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.60@1.70 


Slunks, reg..50 @60 50 @60 75 @90 
Slunks, hris @10n @10n 25 @30 
Horsehides ..4.75@6.00 5.00@6.00 6.25@Q7.40 
Hogskins 65 @70 65 @i7m70 80 @en 
SHEEPSKINS 

Pkr. lambs @2.25 ewt. @2.25 cwt 
Sm]. pkr 

lambs ... @2. 15 ewt. 2.15 cwt 
Pkr shearlgs.1. 05@1.17% 1 of a1 17} 21 1 bog. 5B 
Dry pelts 20 @21 20 @2 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


) 
Chicago, Sept. 5, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings, 50c@ 
$1.00 lower, inbetween grades off most, 
but strictly choice fed steers and year- 
lings unevenly 25@50c lower; she 
stock, 25@50c off on practically all 
kinds except grainfed specialties, either 
light or heavy; bulls, weak to 25c low- 
er; vealers, 50@75c higher. Western 
grassers to killers shared the killer de- 
cline, but bulk light offerings went on 
stocker account. Extreme top for week 
$17.00, paid early; closing top weighty 
steers, $16.50. The downturn ran 
through entire list in face of excessive 
receipts on post-holiday trade. Grassy 
steers, especially from Southwest and 
shortfeds from corn belt largest factor 
in piling up burdensome cattle supply. 
Northwestern grass run still below a 
year ago. Replacement demand con- 
tinues narrow, with result that lower 
grade grassy and shortfed steers are 


getting little support from country 
buyers. Best fed yearlings, $16.60; 
heifer yearlings, $15.50. Bulk grain 


fed steers closed at $12.75@15.25, with 
grassers and shortfeds at $9.75@12.50 


on killer account. Vealers reached 
$18.00. 

HOGS Continued comparatively 
heavy runs largely responsible for 


week’s 35@50c decline on hogs scaling 
over 160 lbs.; increased percentage of 
light lights and pigs and these weights, 
75e lower for week. Today’s top, $11.45, 
a new low mark since July 1. Bulk 
good to choice 160- to 210-lb. weights, 
$11.00@11.30; 220- to 240-lb. averages, 
$10.55@10.90; 250- to 270-lb. weights, 
$10.20@10.50; 280- to 320-lb. averages, 
$9.65@10.20; around 350-lb. weights, 
$9.50; good to choice, 130- to 150-Ib. av- 
erages, $10.00@11.00; pigs, largely 
$9.00@10.00; bulk packing sows, $8.60 
@9.15; lightweights, up to $9.35. 


SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs, 25@50c lower; fat ewes, 25c 


lower. Week’s tops: Native lambs, 
$13.65; rangers, $13.50; fat ewes, $5.50. 
Bulks: Native lambs, $13.00@13.25; 


rangers, $13.00@13.40; closed $13.00@ 
13.25; few range yearlings, $10.00; fat 
ewes, $4.00@5.00; bulk lightweights, 
$13.25@13.50, top, $13.75; mixed range, 
feeding and breeding ewes, $5.50. 

a ee 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., Sept. 5, 1929. 
CATTLE—Most yearlings and inbe- 
tween grades of fed steers held at 
around steady levels, but good to choice 
fed steers and low priced grass fat of- 
ferings closed weak to 25c lower as 
compared with last Thursday. She 
stock sold at mostly steady rates, with 
some weakness shown on fat cows. Bulls 
and vealers are steady, with the late 
top on veals at $14.50. Strictly choice 
1,501-lb. grain fed steers topped the 
week’s trade at $16.50, equaling the 
year’s high mark, while best yearlings 
brought $16.25. Most of the fed ar- 
rivals cashed from $13.00@15.25; win- 
tered and fed Westerns, $11.00@13.00; 
straight grassers, $7.25@10.50. 
HOGS—Although some strength was 
noted in the hog trade on the final ses- 
sion of the period under review, clos- 
ing prices are from 35@50c lower than 
a week previous. Underweights were 
neglected, and some sales show even 
more decline. At the finish both ship- 
pers and packers paid the extreme top 
of $10.90 on choice 190- to 210-lb. av 
erages. Choice 250-lb. butchers went at 
$10.50, while best 300-lb. averages sold 
around $10.00. Packing grades are 25c 
lower at $8.85 down. 
SHEEP—Unsettled conditions in the 
Eastern dressed lamb and mutton mar- 
ket was responsible for a 25@35c drop 
in fat lamb values, and a 35@50c de- 
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cline in mature classes. Choice range 
lambs scored $13.50 at the opening of 
the week, but most of the supply sold 


from $12.75@13.25. Best natives 
brought $12.75, with others at $12.00@ 
12.50. Lightweight Colorado ewes 


reached $5.60 on Monday, but the bulk 
of the range ewes cleared from $4.50@ 
5.50. 


~ feo - 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Sept. 5, 1929. 

CATTLE—The market on fed steers 
and yearlings carried a dull and weak 
to lower undertone on most days, and 
prices worked unevenly lower, with an 
average decline for the week of around 
50 cents. She stock held just about 
steady; bulls closed the week strong, 
and veals are fully steady. Choice 
1,064-lb steers topped for the week at 
$16.10, with best weighty steers at 
$15.60. Mixed yearlings earned $15.00, 
and yearling heifers, $14.00. 

HOGS—Further weakness marked 
the trade in hogs, notwithstanding 
fresh receipts were held to moderate 
volume. Compared with a week ago, 
all classes of hogs uncover a 35@50c 
decline. Thursday’s top held at $10.80, 
with bulk of the 170- to 210-lb. weights 
at $10.50@10.75; 210- to 250-lbs., $10.25 
@10.65; 250- to 300-Ib. averages, $9.50 
@10.25; 340-lb. strong weights, $9.40. 
Packing sows moved at $8.50@8.85; 
extreme heavies, down to $8.25; stags, 
$8.25 @9.25. 

SHEEP—Movement of lambs from 
range states continue liberal, but per 
centage of slaughter lambs was light, 
being estimated at 25 to 30 per cent 
of the total supply. While sharp 
price fluctuations have featured the fat 
lamb trade, the ups and downs about 
balanced, and current prices are steady 
with a week ago. Bulk of the fat range 
lambs sold at the close at $12.85@ 
13.00; top, $13.00; fed clipped, $12.75; 
natives, $12.50@12.60; shearing lambs, 
$12.00@12.50. Sheep ruled steady, with 
fat ewes noted at $4.00@5.00. 








Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. 
Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

















Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 














Order Buyers 








Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY Co. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 


So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 














E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Sept. 5, 1929. 

CATTLE—Downward price revisions 
were the rule in the native cattle trade 
this week, only choice steers and a very 
few yearlings holding steady. All other 
native steers declined 25@50c, year- 
lings showing the least decline. West- 
ern steers cleared steady to a shade 
lower. Good and choice vealers ad- 
vanced 25c. All other killing classes 
declined 25c. Several loads of 1,045-lb. 
yearlings placed the week’s top at 
$16.40, while $15.80 was the best price 
paid for matured steers, which aver- 
aged 1,225 lbs. Best heifers, averaging 
707 lbs., landed $14.40, while $14.0u 
marked the high spot for mixed year- 
lings. Best range steers registered 
$11.60. 

HOGS—Hog prices have declined 
sharply during the period. Compared 
with a week ago, prices are mostly 
40@50c lower on butcher hogs and 
packing sows, with pigs weak to 25c 
lower. Top today, $11.40. 

SHEEP—Prices on fat lambs fluctu- 
ated, a little, but are closing with a 


net decline of 25c, while throwout 
lambs remained unchanged. Fat ewes 
were reduced sharply, these taking a 


full $1.00 decline. Top fat lambs to 
packers today, $12.50; bulk, $12.25@ 
12.50; throwouts, $8.00; fat ewes, 
$4.00@5.00. 

— — 


SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Sept. 5, 1929. 

CATTLE—Moderate beef steer and 
yearling supplies locally offset some of 
the extremely bearish outside influence, 
and weak to 25c lower covered most 
changes. Choice lightweight steers 
equalled the season’s high point at 
$16.70; long fed yearlings made $16.00 
@16.10, with the latter price top for 
matured beeves. Most grain feds went 
at $13.00@15.50. Fat she stock held 
steady, with firmness noted for bulls 
and veals. Choice heifers topped at 
$14.50; grass cows bulked at $7.00@ 
8.00; select vealers, $14.50; medium 
bulls, $7.50@8.00 largely. 

HOGS—General price levels stood 
25e lower, with choice 180- to 220-lbs. 
weights at the $10.75 top. Most 170- to 
240-lb. averages cashed at $10.25@ 
10.75; 250- to 300-lb. butchers bulked at 
$9.65@10.15, with mixed and weightier 
offerings down to $9.25. Packing sows 
sold largely at $8.40@8.85, and smooth 
lights, $9.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs showed little 
change, and slaughter ewes were 25@ 
50c lower. Sorted range fat lambs 
topped late at $13.10, with most natives 


around $12.75@13.00. Choice light- 
weight fat ewes sold up to $5.00. 
Oo 
ST. PAUL 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 4, 1929. 

CATTLE—Reflecting outside condi- 
tions, slaughter cattle broke unevenly 
25@50c this week, other than on 
strictly choice fed offerings. Among 
the latter were several cars of yearlings 
and mediumweights at $15.00@15.25, 
bulk all grain feds earning $13.00@ 
14.50, grassy offerings, largely $8.50@ 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


10.00; some few rangers, to $10.75 
Range cows sold upwards to $8.50@ 
9.50; heifers, $10.00@10.50; bulk all 
cows, $7.00@8.00; heifers, $8.25@9.25, 
these comprising common and medium 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing the number of livestock slaughtered at 
15 centers for the week ended August 31, 1929, 
with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 











grades. Cutters continued at $5.25@ Week en: 
6.25; bulls, largely $7.50@8.00; vealers, ended Prev. week 
on a steady to 25c downturn, selling gyicags .... ee eT 
largely at $16.00 today. Kansas City .. 22,476 22,913 21,102 
HOGS—lIncreased hog runs found Qmaha ......... cS = 
' St. Louis . 14,898 14,028 15,693 
butchers and packing sows unevenly st. Joseph . 8,068 6,954 8,197 
50@75c lower, light lights declining a eal i 4 aes 
y- ch , 2,2 2,546 
around 25c. Desirable 160- to 200-Ib. port worth || Oe tes same Sie 
offerings bulked at $10.50@10.60; 220- Philadelpiha .. 1,435 1,254 1,392 
s € 4 + 2° 
to 250-Ib. weights, $10.00@10.25; heavy {lanapolis ...... 30s Liat 87 
butchers, to $9.50; packing sows, $8.25 New York & Jersey City. 8.655 8,000 10,116 
@8.75; pigs and light lights, $9.50@ ee, re 1.496 7,366 5,70) 
10.00 —— ee ere ee oo heen 3,257 
SHEEP—Increased runs in the sheep fits a ae 
e EE inn din en Se a hee 0,45. 27,75 iS. 
house resulted in a 25@50c break on eer : 
lambs, medium to choice natives selling HOGS. 
at $11.75@12.75, common lambs down one eR 135,20) 112,818 01,288 
: Eg e.e:d-4:keo ee ele Cae : 22, 502 
to $8.50. Ewes broke 50c, turning omaha ......2.)././..0. 29°903 36311 18,885 
largely at $4.00@5.00 on packer ac- St. Louis RO ORT Fe 29,495 23,887 17,602 
count. ae oseph ieee a: eR Snare eae 19,913 18,919 13,835 
SPE isd o-dnenews-s a wamae ee. «Amen 
—>— WOMAN SS ox sihoce ec.vieapince 441 4,556 4,768 
~ mo r ‘ mT A al x ‘ I cs, 'o-shaGis ci aeierara: Aupeabieck.” . &aienines 464 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. Philadelphia ...... 12,099 13,756 1 66: 
Combined receipts at principal mar-  |ndlanapolis ye ee 
kets, week Aug. 31, 1929, with compari- New York & Jersey City. 42'378 38/220 3/491 
sons: Okinhoma City ......csce. 7,881 4,733 3,882 
( t re 5,42) 3. Al 
At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep oe . Se TERI te son ” - ‘a 
Week ended ee SL... 247,000 541,000 397,000 iene aimeintiiion ecm 
Previous wee bate “253.000 497,000 398,000 Total . . 035,411 339,897 221, S02 
WD2B .. cee ee eee ee ee 68,000 404,000 366,000 eve: 
BES icaa cokedsuxetincs 276,000 469,000 370,000 SHEEP. 
DEED secu ciakctodcaaicneae 286,000 449,000 371,000 Chicago ................. 2 59,725 62,368 55,739 
TO ive c vc v0 ae ccccce ccs QGeeee SGaee GEeee TMREES ORF 6 oecccccciecs 16,328 27,918 26,157 
her dd saiaveates Brae CRBs cis ietxscacennes 83,809 32,429 34,119 
3 ; eR os iaieesienne es 11,002 12,3: 0,321 
Week ended Aug. 31...........esceeceeees ee ee me ee ie wan ice 
Previ . eck 42 I ° ° 14, 
revious week tees Sere MINN OEY oc scsicscaced: conde 10,0 nc. 
1928 353,000 . 
Heer cane ees 411000 - — Rrra er 721 813 1,14¢ 
SEA BUPA AS CAS 4/64 SSD SSS SS a8 68 VS Ane RIN a CN scxcivdwrpere ReeueS seeces 3,390 
BE Ser een che Sax neess vases We sahens coe bem 388,000 philadelphia ............ 7.425 © 6,467 «5,002 
RR leis hau as sy ae aneonaasunonaasaniven 414,000 Indianapolis ............. 15404 1°758 1080 
At 7 markets: Cattle, Hogs. PN I hada bvek sad eeksawe 7,227 7,774 5,704 
Week ended Aug. 31....198,000 389,000 300,000 New York & Jersey City, Gt,950 69,323 64,654 
Previous week ... q 362, 309,009 Oklahoma City .... 431 311 15 
PS ate ee ; 305, 294,000 Cincinnati .............. 2,505 1,598 1,687 
SES aerials seats ie 5 335, 284,000 Denver .................. 6,352 R418 owe. 
BE us enaexsvas seeed Soa 000 324,000 295,00 i ———— eapegpunies 
W2Q oo. cece cece eee ee es 243,000 338,000 241,000 Total .....:eceeeeeuees 234,954 257,875 228,652 


Do you know how to build your hide 
pack to avoid shrinkage and keep your 
hides in No. 1 condition? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 


What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 





LIVE STOCK BUYING 





CeeveTeres ee 





PCK 
KM 
KC 
KMH 


Cincinnati 
Dayton 
Detroit 


NE SE RVICE 2 ; 
! /S BROADCAST FROM 
STATIONS 


Louisville P.C.Kennetr & Son 
Chicago Kennett,Murray & Co. 
KeNNeTT, CoLINA &Co. 
Kennett-Murray—Hosterter Inc. 
Kennett, Murray & Cotina 
EStlours Kennett, SPARKS & Co, Inc 














SERVICE DEPARTMENT 








a 


KMB 


Indianapolis Kennett WuitiNne, Murray &Ca 
Lafayette Kennett,Muaray & Co. 
Montgomery P. C.KENNETT & Son 
Nashville Kennett,Murray&(o 
Omaha KenNeTT.Murray &Co 
SiouxCity Kennett, Murray & Brown,INC. 


TUNE IN ON ANY OF THESE STATIONS 
FOR SATISFYING SERVICE —or address 


OM Re tll 


RELIABLE 


— WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1929 PHURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, lz 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1929 ee ee ee Cees. ~ : Seek ahaa Fa 
- i : Chicago 24,000 40,000 35,000 Chicago ... . 5,000 23,000 cent 
Cattle Hogs. Sheep. faisas City  72"000 6,000 8,000 Kansas City 3,500 7,000 192 
Chicago 250 500) Omaha 000 8,006 29,000 Omaha co . 1,500 5 tions 
Kansas City 100 500) St. Louis 2 000 4,500 St. Louis 2,500 
Omaha % LOW 1,100 st. Joseph 500 4,000 St. Joseph . 1,800 
St. Louis . 200 100° Sioux City 5.000 5,000 Sioux City . 1,500 
St. Joseph 1,000 St Paul |... as gt 5.000 1,500 St. Paul ... 2 
Sioux City . ‘ 100 1,000 Oklahoma City ede 1/400 1.200 109 Oklahoma City 1,000 sire 
St. Paul 300 Ww > ~=Pert Worth . he 3.000 1,000 1.000 Fort Worth 4,000 Swi 
Oklahoma City 200 . Milwauke« 700 3,000 809 Milwaukee 500 Mor 
Fort Worth 200 500 100° Denver . : $ 700 1,000 200 Denver ae ; 300 Ww ils 
Milwaukee 100 500 Louisville Wee a . 200 1,100 1,109 Louisville .. 300 Ang 
Denver 25 7 70 Wichita . ccacene 400 2,700 400 Wichita .. : 300 as 
{oulsville . . ; 100 S00 500 Indianapolis -.. 62,000 10,000 2.000 Indianapolis 1,000 1,000 Lib 
Wichita ... ahem 300 1,200 100 pittsburgh : 100 900 300 ~=—s Pittsburgh 100 1,000 B 
Indianapolis 200 3,000 100° Cincinnati é <>. 12 4,500 1,809 Cincinnati 900 1,800 Pac 
Pittsburgh . Z j 100 1,800 300° Buffalo : 100 1,300 1,000 Buffalo .. 300 q 1,000 1,81 
Cincinnati . 100 200 LOU Cleveland 1,300 1.300 Cleveland 500 1,200 1,800 8,16 
Buffalo .... 100 900 800) Nashville 900 soo = Nashville 200 500 600 23,8 
Cleveland .. ; 200 OO 100 foronte 1.100 “ny Toronto .. a) ae 600 1,400 Too = 
lashy f 95 
_— ' Stier ae -~ llasitd FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1929 - 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1920 Chicago 2.000 20,000 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1929 Kenene City 800 6-000 
Chicago - Holiday Chicago. : .. 16,000 15,000 25,000 Omaha .... OO 8.500 Arn 
Kansus City . .. 19,000 8,000 Kansas City .... -.. $,500 6,000 8,000) St. Louis , SOU 11,000 Cud 
Omaha JRE RE .. 10,500 1,200 Omaha ...... : .- 5,500 6,500 16, 000 St. Joseph ; 400 4,000 Fov 
St. Louis .. . aes ea EE: an sa xcnn ues --- §,000 11,500 Sioux City .. a 800 6,000 Mor 
St. Joseph St. Joseph 7,000 St. Paul .... 1,800 6,000 Swi 
Sioux City Sioux City 1,000 2. Oklahoma Cits 1,000 1,400 é Wil 
St. Paul PS. St. Paul 9,000 10,000 Fort Worth 1,700 SOO noo Oth 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma City 1.500 100) Milwaukee 200 S00 200 
Fort Worth noo Fort Worth 1,400 1.400 Denver 100 100) 7 
Milwaukee 300 Milwankec 2.000 S00 Wichita 300 2) 
Denver 7.700 Denver Too 150K Indianapolis soo 1.000 
Louisville 1,200 Louisville 1,000 700 = -Pittshurgh ROO 
Wichita 200 Wichita 10) )©0- Cincinnati noo 200 
Indianapolis Hotians Indianapolis 100) Buffalo 300 2400 Ar! 
Pittsburgh SOO 1.000 41,0 Pittsburgh 1,000 Cleveland 1oo 1.00 Cu 
Cincinnati Holiday Cincinnati 1,100 re Do! 
Buffalo SOO 20 +00 Buffalo 600 cS Mo 
Clevelanc 700 3800 2 600 Cleveland 1.900 1.700 ‘ : ; , Sw 
Nashville 0 RO Nashville zo son ~ CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. Ea 
‘or a 7 Toronto - 000 ,000 . P 0 
roronto ... 100 500 100 'Toront : ‘ Summary of top prices for livestock Ma 
——— : mtg A ees at leading Canadian centers, week - 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKET ended August 29, 1929, with compari- zr 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- sons, as reported by the Dominion Bo 
day, Sept. 5, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire Livestock Branch: Ne 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: BUTCHER STEERS si 
9 ‘ 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- s 1,000-1,200 Ibs. ot 
ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS.CITY. ST. PAUL. Week Same 
Hyvy. wt. (250-350 Lbs.) med-ch.$ 9.50@10.60 $ 9.60@10.80 $ 9.15@ 10.35 § 9.25@10.55 $ 9.50@ 1 ended Prev. week, 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch 9.75 10.80 10,00@1L0. Aug. 29. week. 1928. 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch 10.00@ 10.80 10.00@ 10.65 Toronto ; bate . $10.15 $10.50 $12.00 
Lt. It. (130-160 lbs.) com-ch 10.00@ 11.35 9.50@ 10.65 9.5 Montreal .. ere 10.50 11.00 
Packing sows, smooth and rough ' 5 8.65@ 9.00  8.00@ 8.90 Winnipeg ....... ++ 10.00 10.00 10.50 Al 
Sltr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch. 9.00@10.40 = 9.00@10.50 Trier. fT! ‘Sateen 9.50 11.00 Sv 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 9.88-287 lb. 10.89-211L Ib 9.27-285 lb. . ER ree re 8.75 9.00 10.00 M 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: meee AlbOTt ....0.0555 B80 8.50 9.50 E. 
‘ gpa eS rer 9.00 9.00 10.50 Al 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP) ‘ a en oe Saskatoon caesain> pn 8.50 9.50 H 
Dn carabunnasee +. 12.50@16.50 : ere rT ian ane See” ~“ssaeswe wer VEAL CALVES ry 
STHERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : o a eae ; 
Choice ..... . 15.00G 16.50 15.50@16.50 14.50@16.00  14.50a 14. : Toronto ... sia ahsee5 0 sie 50 $17.50 
Good ...... : 13.00@15.25 12.75@15.50 12.50@14.50 12.25 13.00@ 14.2 Montreal es sscses 13,50 50 15.00 
Winnipeg . . . 14.00 Ow 13.00 
STEERS (1,100 1: 300 i BS.): Calgary 10.25 50 10.50 
Choice .. 15.25@016.75 14.504 d 14.500 16.25 14.50@16.: Bamonton ‘ ees 12.00 “00 11.00 ’ 
Good : 13.00@ 15.50 50 12.50@14.50  12.00@14.50 13.000 14.50 a oa ‘ee ae ae O50 9:00 10.00 4 
RS (950-1,100 L BS. F Jaw. rere .00 11.00 M 
SEED “ods sesaactiones 15.50@ 16, 14.50@ 14.50% 14.50@ 16. I ci 2 Sie 9.00 00 11.00 , 
eee 13.00@15.75 12.504 12.00@ 13.00@14.50 ‘ 0 
STE .U P) iss 
Rc Alena Sea aes = 10.50@13.00 9.00@13.00 10.254 9.00@12.00  10.00@13.00 ee, 
Common ....... .00 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@10. 6.75@ 9.00 7.75@10.00 Winnipeg 
Ss Calgary 
Edmonton Cc 
bibs nseenssauesssbewn 5OM16.50 14.50@16.00 14.25@16.00 Prince Albert ......... A 
EE asesneenes Sehssee ates’ 3.25@15.50 12.50@14.50 12.00@14.50 Moose Jaw 8 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): Saskatoon sone sees : 
Choice Eowehice 14.50@15.! 13.25@14.50 13.50@ GOOD LAMBS. 
ee 13.25@14 3.2% 12.00@13.25 11.00@ Toronto ....... $13.75 $15.00 
Common-med. . 8.00@13. T.75@ 1 7.50@12.00  7.25@ Montreal 12.00 12.50 
HELFERS (850 LBS. UP) Winnipeg 12.00 13.00 
: ; em 7 an Calgary 11.75 12.00 
eee cece 11.75@15. 12.00@14.50 1 11.50@ 12.00@14.75 Edmonton 11.00 1150 
RR et See : 10.00@14.50 11.00@13 10. 9.50@ 10.50@138.00 Prince Albert 11.00 10.00 : 
Medium ....... 8.00@13.2: 9.00@1 & 7.754 8.50@10.75 Moose Jaw 11h 199% ‘ 
COWS: Saskatoon 11.00 
Pe ssn skews x os 10.75@11.75 10.00@11.00 - no@ 9.500 mn 
OO ha oe S.50@10.75 8.50@ 10.00 7.50a 7.85 
Common-med.. 6.50@ 8.50 6.75@ 8.50 6.25@ 6.60@ > vp y 
Low cutter and cutter 5.OwO@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.75 n.00@ 5.00@ U S. INS EC CTED HOG G KILL. 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC, Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
beef wood-ch. 75 8.25@ 9.7 8.25@ B5@ spection at seven centers during the 
Cutter-med. vee .T5@ 8.75 6.7T5@ 8.25 : 6.00@ 8.2 10M week enc , ‘ 9 ; 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN) nded Friday, August 30, 1929: : 
Medium-ch. ..... 10.00@138.50  9.00@12.50  9.00@12.00 — 8.00@12.00 —-9.00@ 12.00 Wk. ended Prey. Cor. wk., 
Cull-common .. 7.00@10.00 = 6.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 9.00 Aug. 30. week, 1928 
VEALERS (MILK ¥E ED) Chicago . 112,870 
— * cs Kansas City, Kun. 
Good-ch. ........ 15.50@ 18.00 13.00@15,.00° 12.50@14.50  12.50@16.75 Omaha 
Medium ........ 12.00@15.50 10.00@ 18.00 P.00@11.50  9.00@12.50 ‘St. Louis 
Cull-common ... S.00@12.00 6.50@ 10.00 6.00@ 9.00 T.50@ 9.00 Sioux City , 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND L AMBS St. Paul . 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) L1L.75@12.75 2.00@13.10 12.00@12.75 St. Joseph, Mo 
Lambs (92 lbs. down) i rf 10.50@12.00 10.25@12 Indianapolis | 
Lambs (all weights) 9.00 5 7.75@10.50 = &.50@10.25 New York City 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. ‘ ‘a : : 
down) medium-choice 8.00@11L.00  7.50@ 10.50 8.25@10.50 Includes East St. Lonis, Ll 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch 2a 4.00@ 5.00 4.254 > 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch 4.00@ 1.00@ 5.00 4.004 : . . 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 2.50@ 1.50@ 4.00 1.75@ See “Wanted” page for bargains. 








1929, 


Sheep. 
25,000 
8,000 
14,000 
3,500 
5,500 
2,500 
8.500 
LOU 
200 
600 
6.500 
500 
200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,800 
600 
700 


4,000 
3,000 
12,000 
800 
600 
6,500 
7,000 


ow) 
2) 
100 
200 
1.000 
SO) 
2on 
2.400 
100 


SES. 

stock 
week 
ipari- 
inion 


Same 
week, 
1928. 
$12.00 
11.00 
10.50 
11.00 
10.00 
9.50 
10,50 
9.50 














September 7, 1929. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, August 31, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported to The Na- 
tional Provisioner as follows: 





CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co, 7 5,138 19,397 
Swift & Co. 5,386 20,916 
Morris & Co. ... 3,068 8,557 
Wilson & Co. ° 5 4,916 10,855 
Anglo-Amer. Proy. Co... 1,268 2,274 wei 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 2,740 2,052 oe 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 860 ss cone 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,084 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 1,688 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
1,815 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 


8,168 hogs; 

23,841 hogs. 
Totals: Cattle, 27,558; 

954; sheep, 59,725. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Agar Pkg. Co., 6,373 hogs; others, 


calves, 5,352; hogs, 71,- 









































Cattle. 7. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 3,470 90 5,630 3,364 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 3,450 ry "008 3,579 3,305 
Fowler Straub Co... 498 Pere ‘ aig 
Morris @ Oo. ...... 1,970 2 1,704 
Swift & Co. ...... 3,078 8,135 4,121 
Wilson & Co. ...... 3,986 4,136 3,292 
DE? scacvass spay 755 1,466 174 
BOWE isd siccaesene 17,207 «5,114 25,178 15,980 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, ........ 6,531 7,323 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ...... 6,488 9,886 
UR. A | es 5,463 er 
oo See 2,898 3,279 
AE oe 5,110 10,314 
Deets Pee. OO. vssccacs ror coe 
ee ees 32 
Mayerowich & Vail ..... 9 
Omens FEE. OO. 2.066060 41 
a. Mee PES. OO. ..ciwces 15 
J. Roth & Bons .ncccaes 89 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co. .... 71 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. ........ 364 
Pee Bee: TR. vckcsccs 202 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ...... 181 
Wren B OO. cewvecscss 281 A, 
SPURNED 4 20s Ksieen ecew bdo saw 20,444 
MGR. Fas dkees hse canawe 19,124 46,934 30,802 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. ae 
Armour and 995 211 5 396 
Swift & Co. 1,764 
Morris & Co. 731 
E. Side Pkg. acs eae 
Amer. Pkg. 98 359 511 
Mel PES. C8. ..65. ses. mere 421 ee 
UME: asic acss chains 98% 956 12,888 1,681 
TIRE: ssa csasanee ery 898 3,760 29,495 11,002 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. =. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ...... 3,365 662 14,071 
Armour and Co, . 1,841 391 4,380 
a 1,433 268 2.444 
OIG on cccenincess 2,970 884 7,358 
| eee rr 9,609 2,205 27,175 28,253 
SIOUX CITY. 
C attle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. 1738 i 4,790 
Armour and re 172 154 5,294 
Bwtes & OO. osc0u 1,724 172 3, 926 3,718 
a es 3 2 82 or 
Others 120 12,800 69 
Total 639 31,248 13,866 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 2,214 1,392 183 
Wilson & Co. ...... 2; ,189 1,452 248 
QUOTE ccacscccncees 98 een onde 
| Cee at 4,501 2,844 6,589 431 
Not including 151 cattle and 1,292 hogs bought 
direct 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 861 397 2,957 667 
Jacob Dold Co. .... 289 50 


2,142 54 
Fred W. Dold .... 53 esas 342 eoee 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 25 cece sees 























Dunn-Ostertag ...... 93 Seaw itn sees 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 9 cece dees ere 
ES ivsecea kane 1,330 447 5,441 721 
Not ieciitillce 68 cattle and 5,953 hogs bought 
direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Sits @ OR. 60s 759 112 1,914 2,746 
Armour and Co. 602 143—s«1,101 4, 460 
Blayney-Murphy Co... 269 38 1,235 aare 
NEE su av aceysisavs 317 77 ~=1,228 279 
TOR iciesivvceses 1,947 370 5,473 7,485 


ST. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co. .. 2,568 2,800 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 397 962 
Hertz Bros. ..... 84 
Swift & Co. 4,165 





United Pkg. Co. 








-. 1,368 170 

QOUROTS cccscccccccce 734 eee'e 

oo ee Perr 9,406 8,190 
MILWAUKEB. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Plankinton Pkg. Co, 1,320 2,457 


Swift & Co. ...... aces eee 
United D. B. Co.... 37 eae 
R. Gumz & Co. .... 115 51 








Ee and Co. 514 1,201 

Bees: MOO. sacs 17 wiee 

oun Seececesccces 444 265 

DOREE Shvencecvene 2,447 3,974 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. 

PO. gs icscccwets 1,309 =.2,009 

Kingan & Co, ...... 1,567 607 

Armour and Co, - 827 41 


Indianapolis Abt. Co. 873 36 
Hilgemier Bros. oon 
Brown Bros. 
Schussler Pkg. Co. . 21 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 31 esse 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 58 10 
Ind. Prov, Co. ..... 72 





Maas Hartman Co... 28 oe: 
Art Wabnitz ...... + 36 
Hoosier Abt. Co. .. 15 ease 
OENGTE s civevereweee 555 80 
Ota) 2 vcrcccceenes 4,952 2,855 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. 

J. B. Weeten: oi cece 58 58 
Ideal Pkg. Co. * ee oe 
C, A. Freund 81 2 
8. W. Galle Gong.... <0. 6 


J. Hilberg & Son... 111 abate 
Gus. Juengling .... 211 137 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 659 é 





Kroger G. & B. Co. 155 71 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. .. 5 ao 
H. H. Meyer Co. .. poe 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons. . 131 69 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. peas 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 170 163 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 19 ps 
J. Vogel & Son .... 8 4 
John F. Stegner .. 225 141 
i eer rer 826 417 

TOURL civcccesaces 2,670 = 1,456 


Hogs. 
9,045 


11,977 
6,010 
27,032 





Hogs. 
12,027 


108 


“97 





12,232 


Hogs. 
27,074 
10,714 

1,830 


“600 

78 
465 
116 
295, 
357 


"330 
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Sheep. 
4,782 


sees 


7,085 
16 





11,883 


Sheep. 
1,622 
1,746 

"43 


"312 





3,723 


Sheep. 
7,950 
1,146 

76 
1,579 


"29 


1,8 





41, 859 


Hogs. 


589 
24 


1.921 
2346 
324 
1,605 
1,265 
2.115 
405 
6,443 
17,037 


12,699 


Sheep. 


592 
62 
83 

609 





7,598 


Not including 350 cattle and 5,408 hogs suabt 


direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ 


for week ended Aug. 31, 1929, 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
Aug. ¢ 
er 27,558 
BARONS OF csescccicns 17,207 
Omaha (incl. calves) 19,124 


St. Louis 
St. Joseph 














Sioux City 2 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,501 
bk ee ers oe 
DOUNVOE cess ciiconsdecncves 
Be. PME, 00 cee ercrsaneses 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
OCUBCIRTBT cccncccivescan 

DOME hc cd serereseveses 124,173 

SHEEP. 

| re en 59,725 
BOMAES Clty .ccvcccccvecs 15,960 
OUMMBR 2 ccccciivoscccccece 30,802 
i CESAR rer 11,002 
St. Joseph Torte es 
a a: Serr 13,866 
Ghaaheoner City ecccccccce 431 
WIGNER é vsesecvrrcccsice 
DONVEP 2... ccscccscccvcce 
St. Patll ...cccccsccccece 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 

po eee re ee ere 
CHICASO crscccncccccccecs 
Kansas City ....:.ccccce 20,00 
Omaha ....ccreccescececs 


St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
WECHHER  cccccccccccccces 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee ee 
Indianapolis . 
Cincinnati ... 





Prev. 
week. 


o7 











27,918 
31,140 
12,331 
27,563 
10,487 

311 

813 


10,154 
8,703 


210,135 


69,145 





purchases by markets 
with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 





9,902 
2,939 
6,256 
2,118 


115,898 


55,739 


165,007 


67,700 


14,639 

3,766 
28,803 
12,307 


264,508 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











RECBIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 26... .20,534 2,308 42,328 18,115 
Tues., Aug. 27... 8,224 2,539 28,684 24,433 
Wed., Aug. 28...13,320 2,565 20,245 18,993 
Thur., Aug. 20... 8,111 1,842 20,010 17,516 
Fri., Aug. 30.... 1,295 771 =«19,241 9,991 
Sat., Aug. 31.... 300 200 6,000 500 
This week ...... 51,784 10,225 136,508 89,548 
Previous week ..52,101 11,497 119,684 96,943 
pt Uk Beery 49,229 11,762 93,112 95,191 
Two years ago...56,010 10,272 120,600 83,653 


Total receipts for month and year to Aug. 31, 
with comparisons: 





— Aug. -—— —— Year 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928, 

CORE 2 ccces 189,298 191,069 1,483,045 1,565,863 
Fa ee ,840 52,224 84,760 541,734 
eee 523,018 418,299 5,347,031 5,886,183 
ee 358,632 369,719 2,355,541 2,331,610 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 26.... 5,289 1 6,67 














Tues., Aug. 27... 3,397 209 3,701 
Wed., Aug. 28... 3,443 18 3,319 
Thurs., Aug. 29.. 3,058 50 2,419 
Vri., Aug. @..... 1,160 93 3,885 
Sat., Aug. 31... 100 eoee 1,000 
This week ...... 16,447 317 20,994 27,678 
Previous week ..15,270 219 | 22,996 30,441 
WORe GOO. knsccax 14,897 437 30,550 36,583 
Two years ago...20,995 597 44,410 23,027 








WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Aug. a $10.35 $4.75 $13.10 
Previous week ...... 14.25 10.45 5.50 13.00 
BUSS ve vcccveveceses 15-85 12.05 6.10 14.55 
SS eee ee 11.75 9.50 5.90 13.40 
| CREEL. 9.65 11.50 5.75 14.65 
BOBS ccc scccscecces 11.80 11.90 7.25 14.65 
BING cccccsceviceses 9.20 9.25 5.75 13.35 
Av., 1924-1928..... $11.60 $10. $6.15 $14.10 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

*Week ended Aug. 31...... 35,400 113,500 62,300 
Previews WOOK 2c civécesss 36, 831 96,688 66,502 
28 34 62,562 58,608 
76, 190 60,626 

5,390 55,197 

75.749 56,845 

90,111 62,796 





estimated. 


*Saturday, Aug. 31, 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 








No. Avg. Prices—— 

rec'd. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Aug. 31.136,500 257 $12.00 $10.35 
Previous week ......- 119,684 257 12.00 10.45 
WBS sccccccccccecese 93,112 245 13.10 12.05 
1927 ececccccececece 120,600 256 11.40 9.50 
BEE Ri scesvedeseseates 111,913 277 14.35 11.50 
PPPTUTE CTE 102,536 252 13.50 11.90 
MG 6 ccstcneedvosacas 124,981 242 10.20 9.25 
S-yr. av., 1924-1928.110,600 254 $13.10 $10.85 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Aug. 30, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 











Week ended Aug. 30.......eseseeeeeceeees 115,360 
Previous week ......scccccccccecccesesocs 112,870 
Year ago 38. 
BE a Geiadevavaecowacs 
1926 . 
1DBG cccccccccsccsece 

CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Sept. 5, 1929, were as follows: 

Wk. ended Prev. 

Sept. 5 week 

Packers’ purchases .........+++ 68,764 62,172 

Direct to packers .......++-++ 24,482 36,887 

Shippers’ purchases .......... 19,749 21,486 

Total supplies ....ccccccccee 112,995 120,545 
(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
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*MAXIMUM ¢ 
EFFICIENCY 


with 


AMERICAN 


REFRIGERATING 
SECTIONS 





4 


= these days of keen competition, efficiency is the keynote 
in every line of business. 


Are you getting the utmost efficiency out of your refrigerating 
plant by using American Refrigerating Sections, or are you still 


using an old style low-side made up in the manner they were 
twenty-five years ago? 


It will pay you to investigate the increased efficiency to be 
obtained by using American Refrigerating Sections. 


Write our nearest office now for complete information. Our 
representative will gladly call without obligation to you. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR. COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





40 West 40th Street, New York 1423-25 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 1214 Quinby Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Stark Storage Co. has been in- 
corporated at Canton, O., authorized 
capital 1,000 shares of stock, to oper- 
ate cold and dry storage business and 
warehouse. Incorporators: P. O. Mc- 
Cully, H. J. Richards, E. E. McLaughlin. 

W. E. Wendell, 823 Merrell ave., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., architect, is reported 
drawing plans for erecting a new cold 
storage warehouse, to cost $50,000, for 
an unnamed client. 

A $500,000 cold storage and precool- 
ing plant is soon to be erected at Sara- 
sota, Fla., by Sarasota Terminal Docks, 
Inc. 

Subcontracts have been let by the 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md., for con- 
structing a new $175,000 cold storage 
warehouse at 416-30 S. Eutaw st. 

D. C. Herndon has awarded contract 
for erecting a new cold storage plant 
at Temple, Tex. 


—— 


MECHANICALLY-COOLED CARS. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
main header. Approximately 1,000 lbs. 
of silica gel is contained in these tubes. 
How Temperature Is Controlled. 


In normal use the apparatus operates 
on a fixed cycle. The lengths of the 
absorbing periods, as well as the time 
interval between, are fixed and constant. 
This timing is accomplished by means 
of a small thermostat power element. 
The gas fuel containers are placed 
below the car. 

The temperature of the car is con- 
trolled by a thermostat which operates 
on a valve controlling the supply of 
gas to the burners heating the gel. The 
fuel consumption is about 135 lbs. of 
propane gas per ton of refrigeration. 
Propane gas is familiar to most people 
as the Pintsch gas used to illuminate 
passenger cars, etc. 

The type of car used with this system 
at present* is a standard refrigerator 
car with such modifications as are 
necessary to adapt it to the installation 


*Described in a recent issue of Refrigerating 
Engineering. 


of the refrigerating apparatus. It is 
40 ft. 10% in. over striking plates. The 
loading space is 35 ft. long, 8 ft. 1-% 
in. wide and 6 ft. 10-7/16 in. high. The 
latter figure is the clear space under 
the evaporator drip pans. 

Construction of the Car. 

The car has a steel underframe, with 
a wood superstructure. The roof is 
wood except for the portion over the 
refrigerating apparatus, which is of 
steel and so designed as to be easily 
removable to provide access from the 
top when necessary. 

As the frames supporting the ab- 
sorbers are secured to the portion 
separating the loading space from the 
apparatus compartment, this partition 
is properly braced to carry the load. 

The roof construction is made some- 
what stronger than that of a standard 
car. This is to sustain the weight of 
the evaporator and the condensor, both 
supported from the roof framing. 

The end construction at the end 
carrying the apparatus is of steel, the 
whole end being removable to permit 
the installation of absorbers and other 
units. The steel end is well reinforced 
to protect the apparatus from damage 
in case the car is subjected to rough 
treatment. 

The interior of the space containing 
the apparatus is lined with insulating 
material and heavy sheet steel. 

How Cars Are Insulated. 

The amount of insulation has been 
materially increased over that used in 
the standard refrigerator car employ- 
ing ice for the cooling medium. There 
are two reasons for this: 

1—Lower temperatures than can be 
obtainable with ice are available with 
this system. 

2—The temperatures which can be 
maintained with a mechanical system 
depend more on the heat absorption of 
the car than in a car cooled by ice. 

The standard refrigerator car using 
ice has generally 3 in. of insulation on 
the roof, floor and sides. These cars 
have 3 in. in the floor, 5 in. in the sides 
and 6 in. in the roof. 

The heat leakage of these cars is 
about 90 B.t.u. per hour per degree dif- 
ference in temperature, or 15 Ibs. of ice 
melting effect per 24 hours per degree 
difference. The values for the best con- 
structed ice cars, having the same load- 











MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 
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INSTALLED IN STANDARD CAR. 


With this system of refrigeration, loading space is increased, the apparatus 
being at one end and occupying about as much space as is taken up by one bunker. 
Due to the lower temperatures obtainable, heavier insulation is used. 


The fuel for activating the silica gel is carried in tanks under the car. 
tanks hold a supply sufficient for about 9 day’s operation. 


is about 135 lbs. per ton of refrigeration. 


These 
Gas fuel consumption 


ing space, would be about 140 and 23, 
respectively. 

Cars refrigerated by mechanical 
means—principally with the silica gel 
apparatus—are being used to transport 
frozen fish with satisfactory results. 

Used to Ship Frosted Fish. 

In one case a car loaded with had- 
dock fillets was in transit eight days. 
The average outside temperature was 
72 deg., iwth a maximum of 98 degs. 
and a minimum of 46 degs. The tem- 
perature of the fish at unloading was 
21 degs. The maximum temperature 
during the trip was 24 degs and the 
minimum 16 degs. 

In numerous instances cars of frozen 
fish have been sent from Atlantic ports 
to points in Texas and the Southern 
states with entire success. One has 
gone from Groton, Conn., to Los An- 
geles and another to San Francisco. 
At San Francisco the temperature on 
arrival was 17 degs. F. 

The following information has been 
compiled by the Jacob Dold Packing 
Co. on the performance of mechanically 
refrigerated cars carrying fresh pork 
from Wichita, Kan., to Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Experiences of a Packer. 

Trip No. 1—Duration of trip, 5 days; 
maximum outside temperature, 80 
degs.; minimum outside temperature, 
56 degs.; maximum temperature within 
car, 36 degs.; minimum temperature 
within car, 32 degs.; temperature with- 
in car when opened, 32 degs. 

Trip No, 2—Duration of trip, 5 days; 
maximum outside temperature, 84 
degs.; minimum outside temperature, 
60 degs.; maximum temperature within 
car, 36 degs.; minimum temperature 
within car, 31% degs.; temperature 
within car when unloaded, 32 degs. 

Trip No. 3—Duration of trip, 5 days; 
maximum outside temperature, 82 
degs.; minimum outside temperature, 
56 degs.; maximum _ temperature 
within car, 32 degs.; minimum tempera- 
ture within car, 30 degs.; temperature 
within car when unloaded, 32 degs. 

Trip No. 4—Duration of trip, 5% 
days; maximum outside temperature, 
84 degs.; minimum outside temperature, 
56 degs.; maximum temperature in car, 
32 degs.; minimum temperature in car, 
30 degs.; temperature within car when 
unloaded, 32 degs. 

Trip No. 5—Duration of trip, 5 days; 
maximum outside temperature, 90 
degs.; minimum outside temperature, 
62 degs.; maximum temperature in car, 
33 degs.; minimum temperature in car, 
30 degs.; temperature in car when un- 
loaded, 33 degs. 

Trip No. 6—Duration of trip, 4 days; 
maximum outside temperature, 86 
degs.; minimum outside temperature, 
60 degs.; maximum temperature in car, 
34 degs.; minimum temperature in car, 
30 degs.; temperature in car when un- 
loaded, 30 degs. 

Fresh hog carcasses are also being 
handled from Arkansas City, Kan., and 
Dubuque, Ia., to Cleveland, O., with re- 
sults similar to those cited above. Ship- 
ments of fresh meats from Chicago to 
Eastern and Southern points and from 
Omaha, Neb., to Florida points went 
through in very good condition. 
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SPRAY NOZZLES FOR AIR COOLING SYSTEMS 





Nozzles for 





and Air Conditioning Systems 
Particulars and Prices on Request 


JOS. A. MARTOCELLO & CO. 
231 N. 13th St. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration 








Philadelphia, Pa. 








Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 

These are a few reasons why the packing in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrose Ave. 


frigerating Machines. 


Chicago 











Internal 





Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul 8t., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 




















HOWE refrigeration 











F. S. STRITE 


Consulting Retvigerating Engineer 
Plans —-Specifications 
1819 BROADWAY...NEW YORK CITY 

















CHAIN MEAT MARKETS. 


(Continued from page 26.) 
tion, which tends to show a loss for 
the market, particularly during the first 
year. E 
No “Pioneering” in Locations. 

However, a chain would consider it 
rather dangerous policy to try to pio- 
neer in locations that have been over- 
looked by a multitude of independent 
retailers; for, the chains do not yet 
have enough experience in the location 
and management of meat markets to 
wish to take the risk of innovations. 

The proper location for a market de- 
pends upon the type of market that is 
to be established. The chain that wish- 
es to hold the patronage of its cus- 
tomers by placing markets in many of 
the local stores must content itself 
with small markets, perhaps one-man 
markets in the back of the grocery 
stores. 

The location of even so small a mar- 
ket is a problem requiring careful con- 
sideration. Chain grocery trade may 
flourish in many scattered neighbor- 
hoods, where long-established and re- 
spected independent retail meat-dealers 
have such a hold upon the meat trade 
that a chain store cannot expect to get 
it. 
The volume of grocery sales is one 
index Brees | used in selecting loca- 
tions. A very large volume of grocery 
sales from a store indicates that there 
is probably adequate patronage for at 
least a small meat shop in connection. 
Even if the sales of groceries are not 


large there may be adequate trade for 
a meat shop if the reason for the small 
sales of groceries is competition with 
many other grocery stores. 

Meat Market Location Important. 

The proper locating of a meat mar- 
ket is more important than the proper 
locating of a grocery store, since the 
meat market requires more expensive 
equipment, and therefore mistakes in 
location are more costly. 

Chains. commonly study the location 
factors more carefully and take longer 
leases on the property in which they 
are to place meat departments. 

In addition to the small neighborhood 








TABLD II. 
Number of Markets Reported by Chains Co-Oper- 
ating in This Study. 








Stores Per cent 
handling of stores 
No. of fresh handling 
Chain No. stores. meats. meats. 
Eastern district: 
D accccccsvecsesesct 95 24 25.2 
eee ee 16 7 43.7 
DB pASeuusaseaeensoes 333 45 13.5 
Dabs asessecne 1,800 106 5.8 
DB: Sassssasvees 2 2 as 
OS 31 18 58.0 
PTT Tree eee 2 12 100.0 
eePPri  eeeee 100 100 100.0 
Southern district: 
Sdacvocsenecnesess 7 3 42.8 
SP Siekadsk0¥e0nes0%0m 10 4 40.0 
RTT Te ree re 47 94.0 
El awhiee shin eens tAeieb 17 8 47.0 
| er rrr ee 24 24 100.0 
BE «c0. Gs s05.0504400545 387 180 46.5 
Western district: 
ais 464s snes ansenk 57 57 100.0 
ee 750 32.6 
OE. suicdascbascchouck 98 7 6.9 
| Er rr 82 36 48.9 
SD Nigs as ba bee e ose e es 13 13 100.0 
re 30 16 53.3 
ML ‘sensebes seeseenan’ 300 49 16.3 
BD wcccnnccteucsevnes 53 53 100.0 
a errr rT 5,817 1,561 26.8 


stores many of the chains are develop- 
ing meat departments in their large, 
centrally located stores. Some of these 
stores are very large indeed, having a 
sales volume of $10,000 per week, or 
one-half million dollars per year from 
the one store. 

These markets are, of course, located 
after a great deal of care and delibera- 
tion and after arrangements have been 
made for a reasonably long lease, as 
well as suitable remodeling of the build- 
ing, in order to make the right kind of 
combination market. One chain, which 
has a number of such markets, takes 
20-year leases on most of its properties. 

Chains taking the longer leases, on 
properties for the larger combination 
stores, are more and more selecting 
locations on wide streets where parking 
facilities are adequate to take care of 
the growing automobile trade. 


Trend Is to Better Equipment. 


It is plainly evident that the trend 
in chain-store retailing of groceries is 
toward larger and more completely 
equipped stores and markets. Some of 
the chains have established large units 
which may almost be classified as show 
places, some of them in downtown sec- 
tions but most of them—like the Rem- 
ley Arcade in St. Louis, which has been 
purchased by a chain—in the suburbs 
or residential sections. 

Most chain meat shops are located 
in the residential buying centers of the 
cities) Comparatively few chains are 
establishing markets in the downtown 
business sections, in the lower-class 
sections of the city, or in the country 
districts outside of the cities. 

Even grocery departments have not. 
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When your refrigerating system 
is designed and is installed by 
YORK engineers, you are assured 
absolute control of temperature 
continuously and economically. 


4 
The number of whole- 





sale and. retail meat 
f dealers who rely com- 
‘ ) pletely on YORK re- 
We. frigeration is in itself 
a guarantee to those 
| who contemplate new 
installations. 


The design of YORK 
equipment is determined 
by the needs of the specific 
plant. YORK efficiency 
follows skillful planning. 





For positive, low-cost refrigeration 
requiring least care... consult us. 


YORK 


ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


ee 
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particularly flourished in the country, 
but with the increase of hard roads and 
improvements in trucking facilities, 
stores are being increased in the rural 
districts. 

It is more difficult to maintain an 
isolated meat shop than an isolated 
grocery unit, since deliveries must be 
more frequent and special supplies may 
be called for on shorter notice than for 
the grocery departments. There is an 
indication, however, that chain meat 
shops are to see further progress in 
rural communities. 


Equipping a Meat Shop. 


Recent inventions in refrigeration as 
applied to small-scale units are effect- 
ing a veritable revolution in the type 
of equipment now required for a retail 
meat shop that expects to hold its own 
in competition with other modern shops. 

Since the chain is better financed 
than the independent retailer, it is com- 
monly possible for it to equip better 
shops—this is perhaps part of the rea- 
son for the present expansion of chains 
in this field. 

Some of the chains, particularly the 
larger ones that have many markets to 
equip, are able to get material price 
reductions on equipment, since most 
such items are sold at a price more 
than double the cost of manufacture. 
A greater part of the price is intended 
to cover sales expenses, service, and 
advertising. 

One chain estimates cost of equip- 
ment at 40 per cent of list price. In 
order to obtain equipment at such a 
cost it is obliged to manufacture a part 
for itself, but it gets material price 
concessions on most equipment pur- 
chases. . 


Why Chains Pay Less for Equipment. 


Bad debt losses are high on equip- 
ment sold to independent retailers, and 
the equipment companies prefer to sell 
for cash in large quantities, on a much 
more favorable price basis. In most 
equipment purchases some old equip- 
ment is turned in on a trade for the 
new, and since much of it has little 
resale value the trade-in ordinarily con- 
stitutes a substantial price concession. 

Complete, new, modern equipment— 
including sectional boxes, refrigerated 
show counters, window refrigeration, 
and grinders and slicers—will vary 
from approximately two thousand dol- 
lars for the small one- or two-man 
shop, up to eight or ten thousand dol- 
lars for the large shop employing eight 
or ten men. A reasonable allowance of 
15 per cent for depreciation and ob- 
solescence in such equipment would 
constitute a charge of %-2 per cent of 
sales. 

An incomplete investigation of equip- 
ment costs in independent grocery-meat 
stores with depreciation and obsoles- 
cence charged at 15 per cent per year 
shows a depreciation cost of 1.6 per 
cent on sales on meat-market equip- 
ment. In U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Bull. 1442, based on 1925 fig- 
ures, depreciation of meat-market 
equipment exclusive of refrigeration 
equipment was found to constitute a 
charge of .42 per cent on meat sales. 


Attractive Fixtures Build Trade. 

In the establishment of most markets 
it is not necessary to buy all equip- 
ment new. However, chain stores in 
adding meat departments to their gro- 
cery stores ordinarily wish to start with 
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| Meat Chain Inventory 


How often does the chain meat 
store take inventory? 

In the Eastern district, from 
weekly to four or five times a 
year. 

In the Southern district inven- 
tory was taken either each week 
or monthly, with the bulk show- 
ing weekly inventory. 

In the Western district the bulk 
of the stores take inventory week- 
ly, some every two weeks, others 
_— a month and others month- | 
y: 

In most cases the manager does 
the stock taking. In one case 
the road assistant, and in another 
the superintendent. In a number 
of cases the supervisor checks 
the manager. 




















modern, attractive shops, and are there- 
fore obliged to start with new equip- 
ment. 

Thus chains commonly spend more 
for equipment than do independent 
dealers going into business. Further- 
more, chains more frequently cater to a 
cash-and-carry business, and it is well 
understood that window displays and 
counter displays are of tremendous 
value in this type of trade. 

While the chain may purchase equip- 
ment at liberal concessions, the invest- 
ment necessary for equipping a profit- 


























TABLE III. 
Volume of Sales per Week. 
Mini- 
Large Small mum 
Average. shops. shops. sales, 
Kastern district..$1,000 $ 1,500 $500 $500 
587 750 350 350 
2,000 10,000 700 600 
450 1,800 375 300 
Tee. -dtave eee 400 
535 1,200-1,500 350-400 
Southern district. 750 1,000 500 Expect 
all to 
make 
money 
600 850 375 300 
450 650 275 300 
400 700 200 200 
500 750 300 300 
ae eakes aa’ oan 
Western district. 325 1,000 200 300 
. CO fain ons 
574 1,000 250 250 
400 700 250 250 
663 1,675 400 hos 
400 500 300 300 
50u 1,500 200 200 
350 800 200 200 
Avge. all chains $502.85 
TABLE Iv. 
No. of Men Employed per Shop. 
More 
One man and than 
One helperfor Two two 
man. rush hours. men. men. 
Eastern district..... .. 18 3 3 
57 0 37 8 
0 0 20 85 
10 3 4 1 
7 0 5 0 
40 “Boysafter 40 20 
school’’ 
Southern district.... 2 1 1 3 
40 4 2 
5 3 0 0 
18 18 4 2 
165 0 15 0 
Western district.... 30 10 17 0% 
0 1 3 0 
32 24 4 0 
7 2 3 1 
10 5 1 1 
4 5 32 s 
21 25 5 2 
448 119 196 §=135 
Pctge. of total 
number of shops 49.9 13.2 21.9 15.0 
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able chain market is large enough to 
warrant careful planning. 
Size of the Shop. 

Sales per week averaged $625.78 per 
market in 1,552 markets reported by 
20 chains. One large chain has aver- 
age sales of $2,000 per week per mar- 
ket. Excluding the 2 chains with ex- 
ceptionally large markets, the remain- 
ing 18 averaged $444.29. 

here is frequently very great varia- 
tion between the smaller markets and 
the larger markets within the chain. 
Table III shows the average sales per 
week and the range between the larger 
and smaller markets for the same chain 
reported by 20 of the chains from vari- 
ous parts of the United States. 

The tendency is for the smaller mar- 
kets to predominate in the chain, with 
a few large markets placed in central 
locations. The small shops no doubt 
predominate among chain markets be- 
cause of the desire to combine meats 
with as many grocery stores as pos- 
sible, in order to expand the grocery 
trade. 

However, most chains will not con- 
tinue operating any market selling less 
than $300 per week. Two chains re- 
ported $250 as a minimum, and 3 chains 
reported as low as $200. When it is 
realized that wages of meat-cutters 
commonly range from $30-$45 per week 
it is at once apparent that the wage bill 
alone represents a very high percentage 
of so small an amount as $200 in sales. 

The One-Man Market Chain. 

The one-man market predominates in 
grocery chains. Out of a total of 898 
markets for which reports on size were 
made, 448 or 49.9 per cent were mar- 
kets employing but one man; 119, or 
13.3 per cent, employed one man regu- 
larly and a helper for rush times; 196, 
or 21.8 per cent, employed two men 
regularly; and 135, or 15.0 per cent, 
employed more than two men regular- 
ly. Table IV shows some of the varia- 
tions in size of shop, rated according 
to number of men employed. 

Selection and Training of Market 

Managers. 

The personnel problem is the one 
most difficult in the management of 
chain meat markets. More ability and 
more initiative are required in a meat- 
market manager than in a _ grocery 
manager. Wholesale meat cuts are de- 
livered to the store; the manager is re- 
sponsible for selling the various retail 
cuts at a profit. 

The perishability of the product 
greatly complicates the management of 
the local unit. It is therefore much 
more difficult to check the operations 
of the meat manager than of a grocery 
manager, and more must depend upon 
the confidence of the management in 
the ability and the honesty of the men 
employed. 

Chains have commonly preferred to 
employ experienced meat-cutters to 
manage their markets rather than to 
train young men. In opening up a new 
chain of markets this is practically nec- 
essary because the executives of the 
grocery chain have enough problems to 
absorb most of their energies without 
taking on the additional problem of 
training green personnel for this work. 

However, the problem of chain sell- 
ing of meat and the attitude of the 
meat salesmen are not the same for a 
chain as they commonly are for the in- 
dependent market, and much must be 
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unlearned by experienced meat-cutters 
familiar with customary meat-retailing 
practice. 


Meat Cutting Skill Overestimated? 


The chain executives, as grocery spe- 
cialists, have commonly felt their in- 
capacity in the meat line and perhaps 
have overestimated the skill and train- 
ing required in cutting meat- 

Some of the chains have had excel- 
lent results with the training of some 
of their younger men for their meat 
markets. Young men placed under the 
guidance of an experienced meat-cutter 
for training may soon develop sufficient 
expertness in cutting the meat, and 
may more readily acquire the new point 
of view essential for chain merchandis- 
ing. 

Some of the more attractive chain 
shops in the United States are now run 
by young men who have been recentiy 
trained by the chain. This training 1s 
accomplished, not in classes, but by 
placing the men under experienced cut- 
ters and moving them trom shop to 
shop so that they may get the benefit 
of experience in different types of 
shops before they are given the respon- 
sibility of managing a shop. 


Training Methods Vary. 


Different chains require different 
periods of apprenticeship or prepara- 
tion. Perhaps three months is a mini- 
mum, while some men need to serve 
much longer apprenticeships. In fact, 
some never develop the proper capacity 
for salesmanship necessary to handle 
a local market profitably. 


Out of 22 companies reporting, 13 re- 
ported the general use of experienced 
men only. Seven reported a definite 
policy of training in order to use inex- 
perienced men, and 2 reported the gen- 
eral policy of using one experienced 
man and one inexperienced man in each 
shop. 

A number of chains do not under- 
take any regular training of green 
men at all, but depend entirely upon 
experienced cutters. In fact, the ex- 
tension of the meat trade within chains 
has been so rapid during the last year 
or two as to make it impracticable to 
attempt to train all the men needed to 
run the various markets. 

And the establishment and equipping 
of new shops as well as the determina- 
tion of buying policies have absorbed 
so much of the attention of executives 
in, charge of the meat business that 
they have not yet been able to con- 
centrate on a training program. 


Frequent Conferences Valuable. 


Many chains reported that they do 
not attempt to train inexperienced men, 
but that they find their experienced 
cutters need a good deal of additional 
training. Most chains are holding 
regular conferences, perhaps two meet- 
ings each month, for practical discus- 
sions of such matters as methods of 
cutting meat, selling the slow-moving 
cuts, window and counter displays, and 
an analysis of current conditions and 
the products to be pushed for the week. 

One company that has been particu- 
larly effective in this line makes each 
of these meetings very democratic 
experience meetings, and impresses 
upon its men the importance of the 
meeting by the attendance of a vice- 
president or some other important 
officer of the company. 
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TABLE V. 
Turnover and Experience With 
Unions as Reported by Chains. 


Labor Labor 





Per cent Union Disagreements 
labor help or misunder- 
turnover. employed? standings? 
Eastern 5 | EET TU RTT TTL 
district. 7% | ETT TTT TTT 
20 De __ _. wees ane eeanes 600% 
Low Do not dis- No difficulty 
criminate 
Southern 50 (small Yes No trouble 
district. chain) 
(No Yes Little agitation at 
report) times 
3 Yes Some want two 
hours at noon 
20 No 
12 No 
Western 
district 35 No 
10 some in svine locallucs 
places trouble ali the 
time; in others, 
none at all 
50 Usually Some trouble over 
hours 
235 NO =e: cvvese seccccccese 
00 Yes Union cut Satur- 
day hours from 
eight to seven; 
one hour less 
than grocery 
shops 
25 Yes Meat-cutters’ union 
strong; Work 
nine hours 
12 Yes No difficulty 
25 Both No difficulty 








This officer frankly adopts the policy 
of stimulating discussion and increas- 
ing the interest of the men in their 
work by showing a real appreciation of 
their problems and a willingness to co- 
operate by serving the local manager 
rather than by merely handing down 
instructions to the local manager from 
the central office. 


Morale and Public Opinion. 


Morale is particularly important in 
this trade, for the local manager has 
much personal responsibility and must 
have confidence in the management 
and an appreciation of their efforts. It 
is fortunate that most chain-store ex- 
ecutives have had retail-store experi- 
ence and that they feel and appreciate 
the problems of the men in the retail 
store. 

If the central headquarters of chain- 
store companies ever become staffed 
with men that have not had that ex- 
perience and do not feel that sympathy, 
the management problem of the selec- 








TABLE VI. 
Wage-Payment Systems Reported by Chains 
Wages per Per cent on Per cent on 
week. total sales net profit 
Eastern 
district... $35-$50 0 0 
35- 40 0 8 
35 1 0 
35- 80 1 above $1,009 0 
% above $2,00 
28- 40 0 0 
(1) 25- 40 1 0 
35- 45 1 above $1,000 0 
when manag.r 
receives $60 
Southern 
district.. 45 0 12% 
40- 50 0 5 
35 0 25 each quar- 
te 
25- 40 0 0 
(2) 30- 45 0 0 
(3) R0- 45 0 0 
Western 
district... 35- 40 0 0 
(4) ov- 40 bee SSNs 0 6.00 a ee 


(Guarantee 
40 per week) 


35- 40 0 30 (to part) 
25 0 25 
175-190 20 (distrib- 
per month uted to ali 
employees) 
40 0 0 
25- 45 0 0 
30- 45 0 0 


(1) Also contest for prizes. 
centives; per cent on sales. 
tives. 
week. 


(2) Prizes as in- 
(3) Prizes as incen- 
(4) Bonuses figured on rate of $30 per 
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tion, training, and control of local 
managers will become much more 
complex. 


The public seems to have the opinion 
that chain stores are cold-blooded or- 
ganizations in which personalities have 
little part. Every effective chain-store 
executive, however, knows the fallacy 
of any such assumption, when there is 
the problem of control of a large num- 
ber of scattered individuals who must 
work alone most of the time. 


Some Training Systems in Use. 


EASTERN DISTRICT: Start as store 
boy and work up; two or three months 
with experienced man; place apprentice 
with man who knows the business; with 
more stores expect to work up second 
man; use young men as helpers with 
good men. 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT: Helpers trained 
for new market; work in regular mar- 
kets; train the best boys; shift them 
from place to place. 

WESTERN DIsTRICT: Train from two 
to four weeks under a master; six to 
eight weeks’ training, semi-monthly 
meetings. Cutting tests; shitt appren- 
tices from market to market. 


Wages and Other Incentives. 


The weekly wages more commonly 
reported for employees in retail meat 
departments were $35 to $45 per week. 
Aside from the Southeast, where some 
chains sometimes pay a minimum of 
$25 per week, wages throughout the 
United States appear to be surprisingly 
uniform. 

This is perhaps in part due to the 
ease with which the meat-cutter may 
move from one city to the other, since 
this is a profession more or less similar 
to the barber trade in which a man may 
leave one shop and readily take up his 
duties in another. 

This, by the way, introduces another 
complication into the chain-store trade. 
Meat-cutters are not particularly noted 
for constancy, and chains have had the 
occasional experience of finding a shop 
some morning without a cutter, without 
previous notice. 


Absent Employees a Problem. 

This is a real problem for the chain 
—a much worse problem for the chain 
than for the independent market man- 
ager, who is himself a meat-cutter and 
can get along if one of his men quits 
suddenly. The chains are obliged to 
keep apprentices in training—certain 
men are held in reserve to fill in in 
shops when the manager or cutter does 
not show up. 

However, the greatest incentive that 
the chain may offer is constant employ- 
ment, and a liberal wage. These make 
the man somewhat hesitant about leav- 
ing, since he knows that he may not be 
reinstated and that he may not find an- 
other berth quite so good. 

There seems to be a common impres- 
sion that chain-store wages for meat- 
cutters are lower than wages paid by 
independent stores. This is probably 
not true; in fact, the reverse may be 
true, since the chains are in a more 
vulnerable position and find it neces- 
sary to offer attractive incentives to 
their men. 

Some chains, after a bit of expe- 
rience in the meat trade with a few 
shops manned by men inadequately 
paid, have decided that there is entirely 
too much grief in the management of 
meat shops and have decided to discon- 
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tinue further efforts in that field. 
Chains Pay Adequate Wages. 
There are abundant indications that 
the chain meat shop will never survive 
under a condition of the grinding-down 
of their employees under low salaries 
and poor working conditions—accusa- 
tions sometimes made in publicity of 
organizations opposed to the chains. 
Most chains pay their men a straight 
weekly wage without commissions or 
bonuses of any kind. On the contrary, 
some chains, particularly those that 
place on their managers the respon- 
sibility of handling large and important 
shops, offer additional incentives based 
either on total sales or on net profits. 
One large chain pays a wage of from 
$30 to $40 a week, guaranteeing $40 
per week or more to most of its men 
by the addition of 30 per cent of the net 
profit. Other percentages on net profit 
paid by chains are reported as follows: 
Eight, 12%, 30 per cent (to part of the 
men); 25, 25 per cent (calculated each 
quarter); 10 and 20 per cent. 


A Premium on Economy. 


Payment of percentage on net profits 
serves to call the attention of the man 
not only to his responsibilities, but to 
his opportunities in watching all items 
of cost, particularly in watching the 
item of waste materials that go into 
the scrapbox and are not sold. 

There is, however, a difficulty in 
using percentage of net profits in the 
payment of most managers, since net 
profit is—or at least appears to the 
men to be—a rather theoretical compu- 
tation of costs and profits based more 
upon the opinion of the management as 
to what they want to show as profits 
than upon any definite items which 
the manager himself may check. Any 
misunderstanding of such a payment 
system leads to suspicion and poor 
morale. 

On account of the simplicity of the 
method, some chains have used instead 
a percentage on total sales of one per 
cent, or one-half of one per cent, de- 
pending upon size of the market and 
the base wage paid. One chain reported 
the effective use of prizes as an incen- 
tive to sales, particularly in special 
sales campaigns. 

Chains Offer Opportunities. 

The sales meetings mentioned above 
serve as incentives to some degree if 
carried out on a basis that tends to 
emphasize the democratic good-will in 
the organization. Men like to stay 
where they feel that they are appre- 
ciated. 


Opportunities for advancement to 
the post of buyers or supervisors, or to 
the management of larger shops with- 
in the chain, are now factors in the 
holding of high-grade men. Such op- 
portunities are now particularly im- 
portant in the chain-store trade on ac- 
count of the rapid increase in numbers 
of chain markets. 


There is a glamor in attachment to a 
large organization that frequently 
holds a man at lower wages. The size 
and diversity of the company provides 
a kind of insurance to the man of aver- 
age ability that he will be taken care of 
in emergencies and will be placed 
where he may do his work most 
effectively. 

Supervision of chain markets, buying, 
deliveries, pricing policies, accounting, 
warehouses and packing plants will be 
discussed next week. 
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Ham Retainer Cleaning Simplified 
by New Machine 


Cleaning ham retainers always has 
been an expensive task in the meat 
packing plant. Formerly all of this 
work was done by hand. 

The advent of high pressure wash- 
ing for plant cleaning work, however, 
and the development of new machines 
for washing these and other utensils, 
such as meat loaf pans, has cheapened 
the operation considerably. But there 
still has remained the problem of re- 
moving incrusted and hard foreign 
matter that could not be removed by 
washing. 

To date the work has been done 
principally by hand with steel brushes, 
steel wool and weak acid solutions. 
When it is done frequently retainers 
can be cleaned thoroughly by these 
methods, but when, due to a rush of 
business, or for any other reason, 
cleaning to remove incrusted matter is 
delayed until such cleaning is neces- 
sary, the task becomes a dififcult and 
expensive one, and the results are not 
always what they should be. 

Recently a new machine has been 
placed on the market to simplify the 
work of removing from ham retainers 
this incrusted matter that can not be 
removed in washing. 

Operation of the Machine. 

Essentially the device consists of a 
metal shell through the center of which 
a shaft extends lengthwise. On this 
shaft is built an arrangement for 
holding firmly two rows of retainers. 

In loading the machine one row of 
retainers is placed on a metal base 
plate. They are held in place by an- 
other metal plate which is clamped 
down against them through the action 
of two cams operating on threaded 


shafts near each end of the shaft. The 
shaft is then revolved through an 
angle of 180 degs. and the second row 
of retainers placed in position in a 
similar way. 

Before the retainers are placed in the 
machine, a handful of steel chips is 
placed in each retainer. Cleaning is 
accomplished by revolving the retainers 
at a speed of 36 r. p.m. The abrasive 
action of the chips removes the in- 
crusted matter. 

The shell is filled about one-third 
full of water, through which the re- 
tainers revolve during the cleaning 
operation. No cleansing agent is added 
to the water. Power is supplied by a 
1-h.p. motor. A steel brush operated 
by power is mounted on one end of the 
machine for cover cleaning. 

Results From the Operation. 

In one plant in Chicago where this 
machine is in operation very good re- 
sults are being secured. The cleaning 
time varies with the amount of in- 
crusted matter on the retainers, and 
may be from five minutes to half an 
hour. In this case the machine holds 
12 retainers. 

This plant is finding it more econom- 
ical and satisfactory to clean the re- 
tainers frequently, rather than to wait 
until they become very badly incrusted. 
This company is also finding that re- 
tainers cleaned in this machine do not 
collect incrusted matter as quickly as 
formerly, and they believe that corro- 
sion is not as rapid. 

The machines are being built in a 
variety of sizes and are being furnished 
in black and galvanized iron. It is 
being manufactured by A. Rispel & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

















NEW MACHINE REDUCES COST OF HAM RETAINER CLEANING. 
The machine is particularly useful for removing incrusted material that can not 


be removed by ordinary washing methods. 


A handful of steel shavings is placed 


in each retainer before it is placed in the machine and the retainers revolved 


through water at a specd of 36 r.p.m. 
the interior of the retainers. 


The abrasive action of the shavings polish 
The steel brush is used for cleaning retainer covers. 
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Chicago Section 


Karl M. Zaeh, of the Louisville Pro- 
vision Co., Louisville, Ky., was a busi- 
ness visitor in the city this week. 

J. C. Good, well-known packing- 
house executive of Los Angeles, Calif., 
was a Visitor in the city this week. 


Henry Cohn, president, Automatic 
Linker, Inc., New York City, was in 
Chicago for a day or two this week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 25,435 cattle, 4,730 calves, 
49,819 hogs and 49,931 sheep. 


Wm. B. Rider of the beef sales de- 
partment of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, spent his vacation recently 
touring through the Eastern states 
with his family, returning on the north- 
ern route through Canada. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Aug. 24, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 
Cured meats, lbs... .22,446,000 22,530,000 21,570,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs... .36,930,000 32,936,000 33,889,000 
ee eee 11,505,000 8,847,000 8,558,000 


Reports from John W. Hall, well- 
known Chicago broker, who has been 
taking a well-deserved rest at Battle 
Creek, Mich., for several weeks, are to 
the effect that he is feeling much 
better and that he expects to be back 
in the harness soon. 

J. T. Webster, export sales depart- 
ment, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, re- 
turned this week from a vacation which 
he spent at Kansas City and vicinity 
where he was born and raised. He 
reports that the thermometer reached 
105 degrees in the shade while he was 
there. 


One of the shining lights among the 
packer-golfer fraternity of Chicago and 
vicinity is Sam J. Fine of the Patent 
Casing Co., Chicago. Sam is just now 
busy receiving congratulations for hav- 
ing won on Labor Day the club cham- 
pionship of the Glenwoodie Country 
Club for the second time in three years. 


Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and H. R. Davison, director of the 
Institute’s Departments of Waste 
Elimination and Live Stock, attended a 
meeting of the advisory committee to 
the National Board on Swine Produc- 
tion Policy held Friday, September 6, 
at Indianapolis. 


A. T. Nancarrow, of the Gippsland 
Co-operative Bacon Curing Co., Ltd., 
Dandenong, Australia, was a visitor in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Nancarrow— 
whose father W. H. Nancarrow, is man- 
ager of this cooperative packing plant 
—has been spending some months in 
the United States observing packing 
plant operation methods here. 


Among packer executives from out 
of town who were in Chicago dur- 
ing the past week were: M. F. Cudahy, 
Cudahy Brothers Company, Cudahy, 


Wis.; E. J. Cushman, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Company, Austin, Minn.; G. M. 
Foster, John Morrell and Company, 
Ottumwa, Iowa; F. C. Gates, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa; 
W. F. King, Kingan & Company, 
Indianapolis; L. F. Prior, T. M. Sinclair 
& Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; R. A. 
Rath, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa; R. S. Sinclair, T. M. Sinclair & 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; G. L. Talley, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
A. C. Bolz, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
a 


PACKER LEADER PASSES ON. 

Frederick R. Burrows, provision 
trade and hog market authority, and an 
executive of Swift & Company for 
many years, passed away on _ the 
afternoon of September 4 at his home 
at 7300 South Shore Drive, Chicago, at 
the age of 67. He was beloved by his 
associates and respected by the entire 
trade. His genial presence and wise 
counsel will be missed by every man in 
the meat and livestock industries who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance 
and his friendship. 

His health had not been good for 
several years, although he insisted on 
staying in the harness up to within a 
few days of his death. He suffered a 
heart attack on Monday, and passed 


away two days later, with his devoted 
wife and three sons around him. 


Born at Medford, Mass., in 1862, he 
came to Chicago in early childhood and 
as a boy attended the Moseley pub- 
lic school. His connection with the in- 
dustry began at an early age, for as a 
boy of 16 he went to Europe as care- 
taker for a load of hogs shipped by his 
father, a livestock trader. His first 
experience in merchandising was as 





FREDERICK R, BURROWS. 


salesman for the New Haven Clock 
Co., where he had as a fellow-salesman 
Richard W. Howes, later his colleague 
as a Swift executive up to the time of 
his death. 

He joined Swift & Company in 1887, 
while Gustavus F. Swift was still a 
beef packer. When Swift went into 
pork packing, Fred Burrows and Louis 
F. Swift worked together in the hog 
division, and later in the provision de- 
partment. 

In 1913 Mr. Burrows went with the 
National Packing Co. as a department 
head and later was made vice president 
and general manager of the G. H. Ham- 
mond Company, a Swift subsidiary. 
For many years past he has been asso- 
ciated with Vice-President G. F. Swift 
in an executive capacity in the pro- 
vision department. 

Mr. Burrows was always interested 
in industry affairs, and was for sev- 
eral years a director of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association and chair- 
man of important trade committees. 

He married Jenny M. Stone in 1884, 
and “Mother” Burrows was almost as 
widely known and respected by execu- 
tives in the industry as her genial hus- 
band or their three splendid sons, 
Robert Burrows, Fred S. Burrows and 
Walter M. Burrows. The latter was 
named for his uncle, the late Walter 
F. Burrows, president of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby. Robert Burrows is one 
of the leaders in the packinghouse 
brokerage fraternity, he and _ his 
brother Fred being members of the 
firm of J. C. Wood & Co. 

Funeral services were conducted by 
Dr. Brigham at the church of St. 
Paul’s-on-the-Midway, Chicago, on 
Saturday, September 7. The church 
was crowded with associates and 
friends within and outside the industry. 
The pall-bearers, all intimate asso- 
ciates, were R. W. Howes, H. C. Carr, 
R. W. Carter, R. C. McManus, J. F. 
Smith and W. J. Sutherland. Burial 
was at Oakwood. 

or > 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The new buildings of Hopfmann 
Brothers, Clinton, Mass., meat packers, 
will be completed about the middle of 
September. 

The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., Procter & Gamble subsidiary, 
is reported as having acquired the 
Dixie Cotton Oil Mill, Memphis, Tenn., 
and Louisville Cotton Oil Co. plant at 
Louisville, Ky. 

The Smith- Douglas Co., Danville, 
Va., is planning to construct a fertilizer 
plant at that point, at approximate 
cost of $50,000. 

J. Allan & Sons, San Francisco, 
Calif., have awarded contracts for con- 
struction of four-story abattoir, esti- 
mated to cost $90,000. 

Weber & Ritter, Sumner, Wash., 
meat packers, are improving their 
present plant, including the installation 
of new rendering equipment. 

The Boise Butcher Co., Boise, Ida., 
is making extensive alterations and 
additions to the present plant, including 
additional refrigeration equipment, new 
curing room, beef cooler and a larger 
sausage department. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Sept. 5 29. 


Regular Hams. 





Green 
DED cccccecessecsscvces 21% 
10-12 pubbU Seed Sneunn 20% 
OO 6seeknaee 19% 
ED oscecsccescccntecss 19 
16-18 17% 
BPD pévenee 17% 
10-16 range .. Sa000 ED 
rr rer 17% 
8S. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run Select 
DOOD Sn ctsscancsendes oon DR 20% 
ET ‘sshacenasensxantene 19% 20% 
PEE “‘ssdewsaduccusennten 19% 20% 
Skinned Hams. 
Green. 8. P. 
DE. biavkysebbsondanene 20 22 
DD) stennssesanesedan wn 19% 21% 
Dr wabenben de Whos abana 18% 2 
BE, KubbosnssS voseenes 17% 20 
Dy S286 sseessesenede 16% 18% 
i. ccschenssébheuasvon 15% 16% 
DE. biraee ses cedanee ens 14% 16% 
i? cichonneonwesakee ee 13% 16 
DEED, 86s bod taweseescanee 13% 154% 
Picnics. 
Green. S. P. 
Dah: seekoarh ba ensonehnee 14% 14% 
il .69405s00655596800000 13 13% 
Ey: bwseeesdoxnbenaneee 12% 12 
Pry tree 12% 12 
IE 000 skbessecsepesces 12% 12 
Bellies.* 
Green. Cured 
Dl Shvteasedebend sanesie 21% 21% 
DD Gwehsasdussensenees 20 20 
ee 17% 18 
SM We oe esuc cauuceece 1614 16% 
DD: neusesheevenete seen 6 1614 
PD: ewassbeorecnss anasee 15% 16 


*Sgquare Cut and Seedless, 


D. S. Bellies. 





Hxtra short clears........... 35-45 14 
Extra short ribs............ 35-45 14 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 11% 
Clear plates ...ccccccssccves 4-6 9% 
SOME WAS ccccccccvesccccess 8 @8y 








FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1929. 


Open, High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Sept. ...11.87% 11.90= 11.85 11.85-87%4 
Oct. -12.00 12.02% 12.00 12.00 
Nov. ...12.10 . 12.10 
Dec. mee i 12.17 %4= 12.12% 12.17%4ax 
Jan. 12. 42% 12.47% 12.40= 12.42% 
CLE AR BELLIES— 
Sept. ...13.60 13.624 13.55 13.55b 
Oct. é 13.80 13.77% 13.80ax 
Jan. ecce es 14.00ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Sept 12.15 
Oct 12.80ax 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1929. 
HOLIDAY — NO MARKET. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1929. 
LARD— 






Sept. ...11.85 11.95 11.85 11.95 
Oct. ...12.05 12.07% 12.021% 12.07% 
Nov. cane iets 12.12%n 
Dec. 12.25 1: 

Jan. 42% 12.45 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. ...13.40 13.4714 13.47%4b 
i Serre bce 13.80ax 
Jan. 13.70 13.75 
SHORT RIBS— 

DG. ssu-eces see ne 12.12\%n 
OCT. caw cons ow:0.0 meu 12.80ax 


WEDNESDAY, 
LARD— 
Sept. ...11.97% 
Oct. 
Nov. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1929. 


11.95 
12.07 





= 95ax 
2.07 ax 
12%n 









Dec 1 ax 
Jan 12.42%ax 
CLE 

Sept 13.40 ry 42l4ax 
Oct 13.50 3.50ax 
Jan 13.50 i: 3.50ax 
SHORT RIBS— 

ee sep online 12.15n 
is Sas Swen oa esee 12.80n 


THURSDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1929. 











LARD— 

Sept. 11.90 11. 90ax 

Oct. 12.00 

Nov. eoee 

Dec 

SOM, casi ase’ 

CLEAR BELLIE “a 

Sept. ..13.25 13.4214 13.25 

Oct. ...13.30 13.45 13.30 

GOR. 200 cee ose se 

SHORT RIBS— 

ee 12.15n 

OT. 20s ces cee cose 12.80n 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1929. 

LARD— 

Sept. ..11.87% 11.87% 11.80 11,82144=b 

Oct. -11.92% 11.92% 11.92% 11.92\4ax 

Nov. ase 11.95 

Dec. 12. 12% 12. 12% 12.05 12.05 

Jan, -12.37% 2.37 % 12.30 12.30ax 

CLEAR ae 

Sept. ..13.10 13.10 13.10 

Oct. ...13.20 13.12% 13.12%ax 

Jan, ...13.25 13.20 13.20ax 

SHORT RIBS— 

Ee 12.15n 

|. ear oe 12.80n 





Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; = split. 
=~ - fo 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Sept. 4, 1929.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 753@7%c lb.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 

6%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 

coast, 6%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, bar- 

rels, New York, 10@10%c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 10@10%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 9142@9%c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 94@9%e 
Ib.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, 
New York, $1.15@1.20 gal. 


September 7, 1929. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended, 

Sept. 4, 1929. Cor. wk. 1928. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1. > =. - © 
Rib roast, hvy. end. > 30 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end.. 35 20 85 
Chuck roast ...... ° ‘3 27 21 38 3 21 
Steaks, round ...... 60 50 30 55 50 25 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 25 60 45 22 
Steaks, porterhouse.60 45 25 75 45 29 
Steaks, flank .......28 25 18 28 25 18 
Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 17 
Corned briskets, 


boneless ...... .-.32 28 18 28 2% 18 
Corned plates . -20 18 #10 20 #15 #10 
Corned rumps, bnis. 23 22 18 2 22 18 

Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com. 
Hindquarters ........35 33 40 80 
TAGE cccccccccccecccete 34 42 30 
BEOWS cccccccacses some 15 25 15 
Chops, shoulder ..... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin...50 25 60 25 










: 10 : 
Shoulders ° 16 ° 16 ° 
Chops, rib and loin. .35 * 35 ° 
Loins, 8@10 av 88 @40 


Loins, 10@12 av 
Loins, 12@14 av 
Loins, 14 and over 


34 @37 
32 @3 
26 @28 


SS GuGego nas 040 ss00 40 4 38 @40 
Shoulders @27 
Butts 5 ) @32 
ND 6 <6s66600000 sue } @17 
a eer er re @li4 
BORE WORT, PAW ccc vcccccc’s @14 @12% 
Veal. 
FiinGquarters ..cccccveses 35 @40 35 @40 
WOreGuarters ....sccccess 24 @26 24 @28 
SN cisesotsasneeseaenee 35 @38 35 @40 
Pee 16 @22 16 22 
DEED cucccesecssewece )22 18 @22 
CUED 05 o'be neencss<e0es @50 @50 


Rib and loin chops....... @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 


ONG . Keenatsctneses een505 @ 4 @ 5% 
BOP Bat ou vcwessccesvess @ 2% @ 3 
Bone, per 100 Ibs........ @50 @50 
Calf akine ..cccccccccces @18 @22 
TNO. swe dn ¥avve eusececees @16 @21 
BPOROEEE. sc cvecicncscncece @12 @12 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 





Nitrite of soda, 1. ec. 1. Chie Ago..... 9% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated............ 5% 5% 
Small crystals ....... pb6600.00.08 6 1% 
Medium crystals .........e.eeeees 7% 
BEBO CEGGRMIS ood ce cccccdscecevce 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran, nitrate of soda - . 8% 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, Ko more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 

D. SO BON GP PRIR. 6c exc ccc cess 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 

SS reer rrr ere rrr ere 6.60 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 

WU ccc cccccccvcccccccccccceccscccceces 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.60 

Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

DE Nah es ckcdb ah hase hie ae8 k Ska 6 @3.99 
Second sugar, 90 basis............ None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined. su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @5.50 
Packers curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @5.00 
Packers curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less B%.rccccee @4.90 








Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 1142@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%e lb.; red oil, 
barrels, New York, 11@11%c 1b.; Nigre 
palm oils, casks, New York, 74@7%c 
lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 
8% @84c lb.; glycerine soaplye, 7c Ib.; 
glycerine, C. P. 18c lb.; glycerine, dyna- 
mite, 12c lb. 





S 


ARR 


ted ar bee ees ed et OO et et Ot te OS Tee 


an ia teen 


1929. 


\TS 


k. 1928. 
No. No. 
2 868. 
80 16 
85 20 
33021 
50 25 
45 22 
45 
25 18 
22 17 
24 18 
15 10 
22 18 
Com. 
80 
30 
15 
20 
25 
8 @40 
4 @37 
2 @34 
6 @28 
@40 
@2 
@32 
@17 
@l4 
@12% 


@40 


@40 
@22 
@22 


@50 
@ 


Cocim co 


QHH9E6 
BES Zeon 


Sacks. 


5% 


8% 
9% 
ro) 


4% 





s, New 
‘nel oil, 
red oil, 
3 Nigre 
>@7%c 

y York, 
, Te Ib.; 
», dyna- 





September 7, 1929. 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 


Sept. 4, 1929. 





















Prime native steers...... 24 @25% 
Good native steers....... 23% @24 
Medium steers .......... 23 @23% 
Heifers, good ........... @23 
DE:  cebeuea sn weeea a --15 @I18 
Hind quarters, choice. . -.27 @31 
Fore quarters, choice.....20 @21 
Beef Cuts. 
Menor lolen, Wo, 1. sic ccces @44% 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @43% 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @4% 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @52% 
Steer loin ends (hips)... @35% 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... @35% 
GOW WINS oc cccccvsccrece @28% 
Cow short loins.......... @35% 
Cow loin ends (nips) @21% 
Steer ribs, No. 1. @32% 
Steer ribs, No. 2. @31% 
Cow ribs, No. 2 @19% 
Cow ribs, No. 3 @15% 
Steer rounds, No. wee @24% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @24 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @i9 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @18% 
Cow rounds @20% 
Cow chucks @is5 
Steer plates @14% 
Medium plates @11% 
Briskets, No. @20 
Steer navel ends @10% 
Cow navel ends. @10 
ears @ii 
SE ED on wen s800 50 @i0 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. aio 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @bo 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @42 
Sirloin butts, No, 2 @30 
Beef tenderloins, No. @i75 
Beef tenderloins, No. + ai 
Rump butts @30 
Flank steaks @27 
Shoulder clods ..........20 @21 
Hanging tenderloins ... @20 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib).......0. @i12 
EER eer eee @14 
Tormmaes, 405 ..ccccccss 35 @36 
WWOCUTUTORGR: icc csscccusc @42 
OS-ORIS, BOF Wd. 6 oo sceese @15 
Fresh tripe, plain........ 7 @~s 
prem tripe, F. C....000 @10 
RE eer rey 17 @22 
DUeFe, BOP Ws oc vicc ies @14 
Veal. 
Choice carcass ..........25 @26 
MEO0R CAPORES: 5.00 occ stan 20 @24 
M7G0G GRGGICS oes cc cvceess 30 @35 
a aa 18144,@21 
Medium backs .......... 14 @15 
Veal Products 
Brains, each 2 @il4 
Sweetbreads Qi 
Calf livers @60 
Choice 1am ...s.cccass @27 
Medium lambs .......... @25 
Choice saddles .......... @32 
Medium saddles ......... @3l 
Choice fores ‘ ‘ @24 
Medium fores . @21 





Lamb fries, per 7 ee @33 





Lamb tongues, per Ib.... @16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib..... @30 
Mutton. 
BIOGVY GHOED 22s ccccocese @ 8 
Light sheep ......... @12 
Heavy saddles ...... ae @12 
BORG GROGIOD ous cc cace @16 
Heavy fores ......scc00 @i7 
SE MO 6 ois 05-05 4051008 @12 
i aa @18 
Mutton loins ........... @20 
Pe ere ‘ @10 
Sheep tongues, per lb.... @16 
Sheep heads, each........ @12 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 





Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. @32 
Pienic shoulders ........ @li 
Skinned shoulders ....... @18 
NEI icc ccsasiceees @47 
i Sore @i4 
ee ae @l4 
Boston butts .. @23 
jaa @13 
BRC rier @12 
TOG. WOMOB cos cece seees @ 4 
Be EE Suabescss éneae @14 
CS ere @l4 
| "Saris @i7 
Bidmeys, per Ib... .ccscee @1 
Livers @ 7% 
Brains @l4 
ra @i7 
Snouts @i7 
Heads @10 








Cor. week, 
1928. 


2514 @26% 

24144 @25'%4 

23% @24'%4 
5 


20% @21% 


@44 
@43 
@55 


20 @27 


@20 
@18 


10 @i11 
@16 
@35 
@40 
@10 
@ 6 
@ 8% 

19 @22 
@15 


@28 
@26 


12 @15 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
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Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons... @29 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.. @22 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. @20 
Country style sausage, smoked......... @A 
Frankfurts in sheep casings...........- @25% 
Frankfurts in hog casings..... baaaueave 224 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice........ és 21 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... 18% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ @20% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs...........- . @19 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs...... @26 
Liver sausage in beef rounds ee @15 
FeeE GOERS once cccccccsccccccscccces @18 
New England luncheon specialty........ @31 
Minced luncheon specialty.............. @2: 
TOMBUS GREGESS oc dsiccedicis concecesccces @24 
POO BRUNERO occ cc rcs cece veseeccsese 3 @18 
BRIAN GOMBAGO 2. ce ccccecccesccccccece ‘ @21% 
ERP Cee eE Tree COR ice ae p16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs......... ; @51 
THINOEE COPVOIRE once cccccvcecssdes * @2 
rr errr errr eee ce @35 
BROMStOIMOF onc ccc ccc cccccccccscvccees @33 
B. ©. Salami, choice. .....ccccscccoseee @50 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. @50 
B. C. Salami, new condition............ @29 
Frisses, Choice, in hog middles........ @46 
GEROR SIO BAIA. «os ccc cccccccccecce @56 
Pa) RA arr s @4 
Mortadella, new condition.............. @27 
I id 66 cides pan cana seas eV enn es @57 
DORIA BUPNO TAM inc ces cccseadeccrees @45 
BE rae ca eee ear ae @55 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Smoked link sausage in 
Small tins, 2 to crate 


SA USAGE M ATE RIA LS. 











Regular pork trimmings................ @12% 
Special lean pork trimmin @18 
Extra lean pork trimmings.. @20 
IVOGH DORMS TUAMUINES.... 2s iciccsccccac @15 
Pork Cheek Me@At....ccccccssosecscccece @l4 
i, SS? ari ree reer @12 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) @16 
I NII ow Ls alow. din wasere v5 OO ume @14% 
NE NE oii ie.e ssa eh sciaesceddseeicos 13% @13% 
BO SUNN) h.o590:6 6.60090 004 anv0 ease @12 
PEE reer eee ee 10%@11 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)..............+0. 114%@12 
Dressed canners, 300 lbs. and up....... @11% 


Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up....... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 lbs 
WIE ackns shh io ceduied dines wekase 
Cured pork tongues (canner trim) 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0, B. CHICAGO) 


Beef casings: 


















Domestic round, 180 pack......... @ 45 
Domestic round, 140 pack........ @ 50 
Wide Gxport TOUNGs. .. os cccccccee @ 57 
Medium export rounds............ @ 48 
Narrow export rounds.......... --60 @ 65 
No. 1 weasands........ chicas kee @ 16 
No, 2 weasands.. @ 10 
No. 1 bungs. @ 40 
No. 2 bungs.. 25 
Regular middles ............... . $3 
Selected wide middles............ @2. 
7 bladders: 
EE Sewhnadesdgdnenccesegeences @2.25 
PN Ra tats cus eHkeb adie vd eeninstee @2. 
BE ORE ASA Hee et ene @1.25 
_. SESS eee ee ee @ .85 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds......... swae @2.75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds..... @2,25 
Medium, pom snl per 100 yds..... @1.25 
es, BO BOD Picco scccceseces @1.00 
Extra wide, per 100 yds......... @1.15 
EE Es Cac Ciwecewevaded 3838 @ 34 
Taree prime DRMBS 2.0.0 .ccc cece @ 23 
Medium prime bungs .......... 10 @ 12 
Small prime —- te ea . 
Middles ... - ¢ + 
0 re 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS, 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl......... 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl....... 22. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl 6 
Mo kk, eS Se eee h, 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. NESS OO ORE Ree oi ; 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl i 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 71. 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular .........++..- eecacese. Gane 
Family back pork, 24 to’ 34 pieces...... 80 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 34.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ 27.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 50 
risk k A wen 23.50 
21.00 
ef ‘ 28.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 i Wi secess e 29.00 








COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.574@1 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.77%@1 
White oak ham tierces..........+++ . 

2 





Red oak lard tierces.. sseee 2.42% 
White oak lard tierces. eecccee 2.62% 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.0.b. Chicago......cccccseces @25 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 








cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @20% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... @l7 

(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, Ic 

per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60 Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 

DRY SALT MEATS. 

Extra short clear8...........++++ ceccnes @l4 
Extra short ribs..........esese+s soinees @14 
Short clear middles, 60-lb, avg......... @16 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs............-+6- @14% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs.............45 . @14% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs........ccccceeee @14% 
Rib bellies, 25@3Q Ibs.. @13% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs... cece @10% 
Fat Dacks, 14@16 Ws... cc cc csccccccees @11l\% 
RORUIAP WUACEH o.oo ccc dos ciceccvcecesece @11% 
POU 5 oi ocaks ¢ekeces ed Counce aeeeneds @ 8% 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs..... secdeee @28% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... @30 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs......... @28 
Pionice, 4@S WS... .ccccesccvccccccccess @21 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ib8..........eeeeees @33% 


Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs...........-++. 
No. 1 beef ham sets, povennnaitl 


@28% 








Insides, 8@12 Ibs........ Cn kiwe eee @50 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibs..........eeceeeeeee @42 

Knuckles, 5@9 lbs............ aon bn @46 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @42 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... @42 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @44 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @2 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ @2 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............+++ @46 

ANIMAL OILS. 

rime edible lard Of) .......eeeeeeeeee @14%4 
Headlight burning oil............6.0055 @12% 
Prime W. &. lard O81) ..ccccccccccccses @12% 
Extra W. 8S. lard of] ......cccceerereee @11% 
BU I GI osc voces cccsesaadesenee @11% 
Extra No. 1 lard oil @11% 
NO. 1 lard Of)... cccccccccservevecccees @10% 
No. 2 lard off] ...ceee. @10', 
Acidless Tallow oil @10\4 
20 D. C. T. neatsfoot ee @18 
Pure neatsfoot Of) .......ceeeceeeeees @i4 
Special neatsfoot oil..........-.eeee eee @11% 
etre MORINTONS GER. c dk cc cdccccecrcoeece @11% 
No. 1 neatsfoot Ol .ccccccvcvccsccccce @l1 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. 
about 50 gals. each. 


per gallon. Barrels contain 
Prices are for oil in barrels. 





LARD. 
Prime St@MM ...cccccscvccvesesscer @11.90 
Prime steam, loose. @11.65 
Kettle rendered, tierces @11.87 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........... @13.25 
LORE, PAW cevvccsvccvcessccccaceeee @11.50 
Neutral, in tierces bandeans totes abode @13.75 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... 1.25@11.50 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces............+. 10% @10% 
ICO STOCKS 2. .cccccccccscesscececcecee 9%@10 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil......... sacweeekee @ 9% 
Prime No. 2 ole0 Obl... cccccccccvccccccs 9% 
Prime No. 3 oleo Oll.......ccccccccsees 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible..... enka mwas 94%4@10 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 





Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 ete. 8%4@ 8% 
Prime packers tallow..........++s++ P ae BIg 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a. 1%@ 71% 

No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a... wen chee Agitaa (*¢ 7 
Choice white grease....... Sawhbteas rr. | 8% 
A-White QFCAse...ccecccccccccces eoccee 7%@ 7% 
B-White grease, max. 5% acid. ieecewe - T%@ 7% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a.........-. 7 @™M% 

Brown grease, 40% f.f.8......00.eeeeee 6%@ 7 

VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil = tanks, f.o.b. 1% 
Valley points, nom., prompt. 

White, "seoderiaed, in rbis. ee ca. t. “COhgo. 10%4@10% 
Yellow, deodorized, im WRIB. cccccccecs 10% 1 

Soap stock, Oe Eh COD cece cecse Sam 2 

Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b mills.......... T%#@ 8 
Soya bean, f.o.b. mill......... 9 914 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f. 0.b. coast 6%4@ 6% 
Refined in bbis., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 94@ 9% 

SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 

Whole. Ground. 

31 4 

18 

40 

8 

20 

1.05 

3 ene sa 36 
Pepper, DlaCk ......ccccccececeeses BF 40% 


Pepper, Cayenne ......-.sseeeeeees ea 40 
Pepper, red ...cesseeeeeee 
Pepper, white ........++- 
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Retail Section 


Is Cash or Credit Best? 


How One Retailer Has Solved the 
Cash or Credit Problem 
By A. C. Schueren. 

Cash or credit—which is best? 

The only positive answer to this is 
that both are good, for a successful 
meat business must be run to suit the 
needs and conditions of any given lo- 
cality. 

It is well-known that the great ma- 
jority of the consuming public buys 
meat by “price.” 

Notwithstanding this fact, there are 
also plenty of people who order over 
the telephone and do not ask the price. 
They want the best meats and do not 
care how much the retailer charges for 
the meats and the service he renders. 

There are also many stores which ex- 
tend credit and delivery and who also 
at the same time enjoy considerable 
cash trade. 

Delivery and Credit Costs. 

A retailer who delivers and extends 
credit naturally operates his business 
at a much higher overhead expense than 
the retailer who does not. 

A delivery system costs considerable 
money and it is also expensive to carry 
accounts on books. It is not unusual 
that delivery service alone is equal to 
6 cents on the dollar, and a few cents 
added for bookkeepers, carrying the ac- 
counts, bad debts, etc., makes the over- 
head of such a store from 8 to 12 per 


cent higher than the average cash and 
carry store. 


Is It Fair to Customer. 

Now the important question arises— 
is it fair to a customer who pays spot 
cash for her food products and carries 
them home, to pay the same price as 
the customer who charges her bills and 
gets the product delivered? 

Fundamentally speaking, it is not 
fair to the cash customer to pay for 
something she does not get. 

The selling price of a retailer who 
delivers and carries accounts is bound 
to be higher than that of the “cash and* 
carry” store. It is but natural. 

Therefore, it is not fair to the cus- 
tomer who pays cash and carries her 
goods home to make her pay for the 
additional overhead of carrying ac- 
counts and of the delivery system. The 
cash customer who pays the same price 
as a credit and delivery customer pays 
for something she does not get. 

There are, of course, many retailers 
who admit that they are charging de- 
livery customers higher prices, but the 
customer usually does not know it. That 
is not a fair method of doing business. 


One Retailer’s Method. 

To settle this problem, Wm. Rasch of 
Rasch’s Market at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
had enough confidence in his own con- 
victions to come right out in the open 
and tell his customers that such meth- 
ods of doing business are not fair. 

Mr. Rasch has a high-class, spic-and- 














HOW PRICE SIGNS ARE POSTED IN ONE PROGRESSIVE RETAIL SHOP. 


If you want to know “How Chain Markets Are Managed” see pages 25-26. 


span market in the beautiful summer 
resort city of Lake Geneva. This city 
has as its residents during the sum- 
mer months some of the wealthiest peo- 
ple from nearby Chicago—people who 
want charge accounts, delivery, and 
who are willing to pay for it. 

However, Lake Geneva also attracts 
a great number of people who may be 
classified as tourists and vacationists— 
folks who are not willing to pay high 
prices for something they do not get. 

Openly Advertises Two Prices. 

Mr. Rasch enjoys the trade of both 
classes. He therefore adopted a policy 
of openly advertising two prices—one 
for the cash and carry trade, and an- 
other for delivery and charge accounts. 
The illustration with this article shows 
the neat arrangement of the adjust- 
able signs which Mr. Rasch has in his 
store, plainly visible to every customer 
who comes to the store. 

There is a difference of 4 cents per 
pound between the cash price and the 
credit and delivery price. This, of 
course, is an inducement for customers 
to pay cash and carry their meats home 
with them, for the cash prices, literally 
speaking, stare them right in the face. 
They are plainly visible. 

Furthermore, it gets the customers to 
thinking, and as Mr. Rasch mentioned, 
this new policy has worked out very 
successfully. He claims, however, that 
there are some people whom no one 
can please. 

He has had this system working for 
over a year and a half, and he intends 
to keep it up as he claims it is the only 
fair method of doing business, and fun- 
damentally speaking, the great ma- 
jority of retailers will agree with Mr. 
Rasch. 

Interesting Signs Employed. 

Over the signs, Mr. Rasch has 
slogans which he changes frequently. 
One is: “We save you 10% for pay- 
ing cash.” 

However, a close analysis brings this 
figure even somewhat higher, for al- 
though he charges 4 cents per pound for 
charging and delivery, it amounts to 
about 12 or 14 cents on the dollar. We 
believe the fair average is about 12 
cents difference between cash and 
credit. 

Another sign reads: “4c is our profit 
for cash—8c for credit.” 

A very interesting slogan reads: 
“Profits small, business great; that’s 
the way we operate.” 

Another one which seems to hit the 
nail on the head reads: “Here is where 
your dollars get a square deal.” 
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Pork loins—whole or half............. 
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Center cut pork chops................ 
MO CHC DONE CHROME. < oc ccc ccc cc cetess 
NUNN INI toa fate naires Go cua sl wovaseieu wre 


Mr. Rasch has been in business in 
Lake Geneva since 1896. His son is 
the one who makes the attractive signs 
and slogans. Mr. Rasch himself is con- 
sidered a successful retailer and an in- 
ventor besides. 

In his market, smokehouse, etc., are 
ingenious devices which help him save 
labor and all are invented by himself. 
One thing of interest is a two-story 
cooler, designed by himself. The trade 
can look right in to the upper story 
through a plate glass window. 

~--~ fe 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Lesser Bros. Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., has moved its meat market from 
877 to 751 Market st. 

R. L. O’Mealey has purchased the 
Reynolds meat market, Lamont, Okla., 
and his son, George, will be in charge. 

The Peoples Meat Market, Linn, 
Okla., has joined the R. Grocery chain, 
and is remodeling. 

Bill Woo and C. T. Gim have pur- 
chased the Panama Market, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

H. M. Saling will open a meat mar- 
ket in the Linscheid Bros. grocery store, 
Pittsburgh, Calif. 

August Hertneck has sold out his 
meat and grocery business at 388 
Colusa ave., Berkeley, Calif., to Case 
& Sanders. 

Gerald Rhynard has purchased the 
Ramsey Meat Market, Perrinton, Mich. 

Wm. J. Enders has engaged in busi- 
ness at 523 N. Broad st., Adrian, Mich., 
as the Broad Street Meat Market. 

Dan Wyrobkiewicz has purchased the 
meat market at 6603 Miller ave., De- 
troit, Mich., from Ignatz Bazger. 

Bayee & Heard have succeeded J. W. 
Heard in the management of the Peo- 
ples Meat Market, Ontonagon, Mich. 

The J. B. Savage meat market, 
Shoals, Ind., is now owned by Dant & 
Osborne. 

Carl Jones has purchased the meat 
market of P. S. McKinney at Peters- 
burg, Ind. 

James Hopkins has purchased the 
meat and grocery business of Harry 
Williams at New Castle, Ind. 

Harry A. Nelson has sold his inter- 
est in the meat business of Nelson 
Brothers, Salem, Ore., to Walter Nel- 
son and others. 

The United Groceries & Market, Inc. 
of Seattle, Wash., has opened branches 
at Burlington and Sequim, Wash. 

The Security Meat Co. has been in- 
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Table showing examples of difference in selling prices for “Cash and Carry” and “Credit and Delivery” at Rasch’s 


Market, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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VEAL. 
Cash Credit Cash Credit 
price. price. price. price. 
«a one 36c Veal steaks—round bone ................ 55¢ 59c 
oo ee 38c MIOIEINIS 5c oe ots y oroxlainicie:oraua-s elaienie wl wars 45¢ 49c 
.. 40¢ 44c RUSTING S's oi cisa'ernate aierda wcotra ca treenotee 35c 39c 
.. S4e 38c WEE Sc an oo ce ee ee aaa ss 38c 42¢ 
«| €2e 46c RMI so -05s'd ea. ot ares. wciwemieeem weer 24¢ 28c¢ 
~-» 42e 46c CaN og 5 aesiecdale da wie ni eweas 65c 70c 
«. de 48c LAMB 
Se eee ee rere rer ee ree 42¢ 46c 
.. 2c 36c PRM Soo o's oslo starsloaaaie es steritwe sista ee 38c 42c 
it ge 32¢ WMI 85.86 oa: o Sth ant eweceves 55¢ 60c 
oo SOE 34c RE 0s, v's and eiaie os Rely larvae ee’ 50c 55¢ 
.. 38e 42¢ eS EPEC rr re 44¢ 48c 
<a eee 26c POPE OE CLEA P ET COLO Ee 20c 24c 
so See 22¢ ESRC RUINED 665. cdioinleecaceccwoeene 40c 44c 








corporated at Seattle, Wash., with capi- 
tal stock of $5,000. 

The Buy Rite Market has been opened 
at Burns, Ore., by C. B. Wallace and 
Peter Harris. 

A recent fire damaged the meat and 
grocery establishments of or a 
Mitchell and O. G. Miller, Maricopa, 
Calif. 

Claude Connelly has sold out the City 
Meat Market, Selden, Kan., to Clifford 
Leister. 

Frank Mueller has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at Overland 
Park, Kan. 

Fred Eiler has added a stock of gro- 
ceries to his meat market at Taloga, 
Okla. 

The St. Louis Mercantile Co. has pur- 
chased the City Meat Market, Scranton, 
Kan. 

Wm. Gassar is about to engage in the 
meat business at Laurel, Ind. 

Clifford Carroll has purchased the 
meat business of Fred Addison, Milroy, 
Ind. 

J. H. Moyer and E. J. Donnell, Salem, 
Ore., have leased the meat market of 
Steusloff Bros., Inc. 

Harry Oddie, retail meat dealer, 351 
Center st., Brockton, Mass., has filed 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, listing 
liabilities of $4,180 and assets of $1,083. 


eX 


WANT PACKERS TO RETAIL. 
(Continued from page 24.) 

New York; Charles H. Hays, president, 
Keystone Grape Growers’ Co-operative 
Association of Pennsylvania; O. C. 
Kalsem, president, Iowa Co-operative 
Live Stock Shipping Association; L. E. 
Mackey, _secretary-treasurer, Idaho 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, 
and E. M. Harmon, Des Moines, Ia., 
editor of “Successful Farming.” 

These representatives urged drastic 
modification of the decree. Such modi- 
fication was also urged by W. I. Drum- 
mond, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Farm Congress, 
which represents a membership of over 
100,000 cooperative farmers and others 
interested in farming. 

Mr. Drummond urged that the decree 
be modified to the extent that all 
packers be permitted to operate retail 
stores and handle unrelated food lines. 
His organization is of the opinion that 
packers should have the same right to 


“follow through” that other industries, 
notably the oil and petroleum industry, 
enjoy. 

Over 300 farm organizations have 
been invited by the department to pre- 
sent their views on the modification of 
the decree affecting the four large 
packers. 








Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















COOKING FROSTED CHOPS. 

How are frosted lamb chops or pork 
chops cooked ? 

One home economics expert suggests 
that they should not be defrosted be- 
fore cooking. She says: “I put them 
into a carefully preheated and deep 
broiling oven and watched. The ques- 
tion was how long to cook these chops 
so well framed in fat.” 

By lessening the fire after five 
minutes, when the whole piece of meat 
had begun to broil, turning the chop at 
ten minutes by sticking the fork into 
the fat and adding salt at that time, 
then cooking 10 more minutes after the 
reverse side of the chop had been fully 
seared, with decreasing heat in the 
oven in the final period, the chop will 
have the same general outward appear- 
ance as of a perfectly roasted fowl. 

The fat will be evenly brown and 
crisp and edible, and the chop will not 
be burnt in any part. 

Commenting on the fat of lamb, this 
food expert says: “When lamb fat is 
perfectly cooked it has largely the same 
flavor as the lean, besides having a 
quality that is its own. And for a food 
to drive the human machine, it has a 
great deal more value.” 

As retail meat dealers are furnished 
more and more frosted chops for. their 


trade, retailers should be prepared to 
advise consumer buyers of the way to 
cook these chops for best results. As 
is well known, the best of meat can be 
spoiled in the cooking. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
S. P. Nash of the Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, Ohio, visited in 
New York this week. 


H. McHugh, credit manager, Joseph 
Stern & Sons, Inc., will be at Virginia 
Beach, Va., for the next few weeks. 


L. F. Gerber, superintendent, Nagle 
Packing Company, Jersey City, is 
spending his vacation with his family 
at Avon, N 


The branch house of the Cudahy 
Packing Co., located at Passaic, N. J., 
was damaged by fire on Thursday 
night, August 29. Repairs are being 
made at once. 

Samuel Slotkin, president of the 
Hygrade Provision Co. has suffered a 
great loss in the death of his brother 
Morris, which occured on September 1 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Irving E. Hand, manager of the F. A. 
Ferris & Co. plant of Stahl-Meyer Inc., 
and his family are motoring to Bangor, 
Maine, where they will spend a few 
weeks. 

Nathan Strauss, Inc., announce the 
opening of a new store at 776 Flat- 
bush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and ex- 
tensive alterations to their market 
located at 93 Main Street, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

T. G. Lee, vice president, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, visited New 
York during the past week. F. A. Ben- 
son, beef department, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, spent a few days in 
New York last week. 


Walter S. Johnston, beef cutting de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


spent a few days in New York last 
week. John Patterson, beef department, 
Swift & Company, central office, New 
ao is vacationing at Sparrow Bush, 


— 


The Graf Zeppelin, on its recent 
world tour, served Wiltshire Brand 
Hams to its passengers. These hams 
were processed by the Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co. and loaded by Charles 
Gachot, Inc., of 429 West 14th Street, 
New York. 


John V. Fisher, chief engineer at the 
plant of the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Co., is spending his vaca- 
tion in the middle West. Frank Gould 
of the superintendent’s department of 
the New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat 
ge is vacationing at Atlantic City, 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended Aug. 31, 1929: Meat—Manhat- 
tan, 1,298 lbs. Poultry and game— 
Manhattan, 28 Ibs.; Queens, 3 lbs.; 
total 31 Ibs. 


Michael M. Rosenthal, secretary of 
Nathan Strauss, Inc., has just returned 
from a trip throughout Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. The Strauss-Roth 
Stores, Inc., will establish new stores 
at the following locations: Meriden, 
Middletown and Hartford, Connecticut; 
Allentown, Bethlehem and South Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania and at Asbury 
Park, N. J. 


Miss Helen MacCracken of the F. A. 
Ferris & Co. plant of Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc. is vacationing in the Berkshires, 
and upon her return to the city will 
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assume her duties as secretary to G. A, 
Schmidt, president of Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 
Miss Mabel Fink, who formerly held 
this position, will become assistant pur- 
chasing agent and secretary to Otto 
Webber, vice president of the company. 


A welcome home dinner will be 
tendered G. A. Schmidt, president of 
the Stahl-Meyer Co., on Saturday eve- 
ning, September 14, at eight o’clock at 
Luchow’s restaurant, 108 East 14th 
street. Mr. Schmidt and his family will 
return on the Carinthia on September 
9. The entire sales force of the Stahl- 
Meyer and Ferris plants will attend, 
headed by Louis Meyer, vice president 
and treasurer of the company. 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

Mrs. Carrie Loeb, wife of the late 
Moe Loeb and mother of Albert Loeb, 
one of the directors of Ye Olde New 
York Branch, suffered a slight stroke 
of paralysis on August 29, while visit- 
ing some friends, but is now at home 
and recovering. 


The board of directors of Ye Olde 
New York Branch held a regular meet- 
ing on September 8, at which the rou- 
tine affairs of the branch were dis- 
cussed. 

—&—_——_- 

NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Aug. 31, 1929, with comparisons: 








Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Westn. drsd. mts. Aug. 31. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses 7,013 6,781 6,14714 
Cows, carcasses. 415 505 65 
Bulls, carcasses. 21 21 60 
Veals, carcasses 6,426 5,503 6.513 
Lambs, carcasses 24,101 19,259 
Mutton, carcasses 4,679 2.774 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 294,436 187.358 281,892 
Pork cuts, Ibs. .1,423,735 950,539 655,111 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle ...cccoce 8,655 8,000 10,116 
Calves ....cee-- 13,662 13,355 13,862 
eae 42,373 é ) 33.491 
errr 66,950 69,323 64,654 
—— 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended August 31, 1929, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 











Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned peet........255,650 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork cuts .......-- 7,158 lbs. 
Canada—Beef extract 2,280 lbs. 
Canada—Bacon ..........+++ 1,199 Ibs. 
Canada—Quarters of beef..........++. 273 
Canada—Beef cuts .....ceeceeeeeeees 46,465 Ibs. 
Canada—Vealers .........-. 756 
England—Potted meats 2,785 lbs. 
Germany—Bacon .......+-.. 143 lbs 
Germany—Ham  ......sceceeeeeseecees 234 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage .......ee eee eeeeeee 331 Ibs 
Ireland—Ham ... 667 Ibs 
Ireland—Bacon .. 2,300 Ibs 
Italy—Ham ..... 3,858 Ibs. 
Italy—Sausage 9,198 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef. ...... 167,400 lbs. 


cee eee 


FAITHFUL EMPLOYEE DIES. 

Arthur F. Prisley, superintendent of 
glue manufacture for W. Harris & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada, for the past 25 
years, died on August 25 at the age of 
61. Director Harris states that Mr. 
Prisley was one of the most conscien- 
tious employees he ever knew. In his 
25 years of service with the Harris 
company Mr. Prisley was on the job 
from six a. m. to six p. m. without 
ever losing a day’s time. 
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. 167,400 lbs. 


DIES. 


conscien- 

In his 
e Harris 
the job 
without 
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Galvanized Steel Delivery Baskets 
" Reinforced 
With Two 

"x34" 
Steel 
Runners 
Write for circulars 
Dubuque 
Steel 





Sheet Metal Dept. 
Kretschmer- 


Tredway Co. 
Dubuque, Ia. 


Stock Sizes 
No, 1—8"x13"x22” 
No, 2—11”x14"x28” 























“LOSS 


MARGARINE CARTONS 


PROTECT THE PRODUCT 


HY-GLOSS Paraffined Cartons are unexcelled; are 

used by the leading Oleo Manufacturers of the country. 

They attract the attention of the discriminating buyer. 

National Carton Company 
Joliet, Illinois 



































SAUSAGE BAGS made of 
Bleached Muslin 


Parchment Paper Lined 


make the neatest and most sani- 
tary package, and having your 
name printed thereon advertises 
you as up to date. 

Write for Samples and Prices 


Abercrombie Bag Co. 


20 Hayes St., Bridgeport, Conn. 























MEAT BAGS 
AND COVERS 


BEMI 


ADVERTISE Your Brand 
Your trademark may be reproduced directly on 


Bemis Fabric Meat Covers —~a valuable sales 
aid, far — to the paper lable. Special 


shapes of bags, if desired. Send for details. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Specialty Dept. 
420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Yes—and 
accuracy, too 











These scales save time 
and guard profits 


Correct weight—quick! That’s how Fairbanks Self- 
contained Dial Scales save time and money for pro- 
vision men. Loads scarcely come to a stop before 
the unwavering hand points to the net weight on 
the easily read dial. There’s no doubt about ac- 
curacy—Fairbanks’ construction guarantees that! 


Installation is easy because each scale is a self- 
contained unit that can be set flush with the floor 
or installed with inclined approach if space limita- 
tion demands. A tare beam sets off the weight of 
the trucks—no calculations necessary—just read net 
pounds on the dial. 


If you are interested in speeding up work and in 
stopping profit leaks that come from inaccurate 
weighing, let us send you complete. information. 
There is no obligation. Address Dept. S-22. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


And 40 principal cities—a service station at each house 


Fairbanks Scales 


Preferred the cs World Over 





SA 24.55 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


ree peE EE" $13.50@14.25 
10.75@13.50 
7.00@ 8.50 
6.00@ 9.25 


Steers, 

Steers, medium 
Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice $16.00@19.50 
Vealers, medium 11.25@16.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND — 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Lambs, common . 
Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows.... 
Common to fair cows. 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


Rolls, reg., 4@6 
Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal 

Med, to common veal 

Good to choice calves..... 

Med, to common calves............ cove 


DRESSED SHEEP 


Lambs, prime @30 
@27 
@15 
Sheep, medium @13 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. - 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen..........+++..+ 35 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 24 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. 26 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 28 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 ree 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 25 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean..... 

Spareribs, fresh 16 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 

Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 6@ ’ 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, 

Beef tongue, heavy 
Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon, boneless, city 

Pic kled bellies, s@i0 Ibs. avg 


@31 
@60 
@56 

20 
@20 
@29 
@25 
@27 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer — l. c trm’d.... 48c a ——_ 
Sweetbreads, 70c a pound 
a veal = a 


Bee: dneys a pound 
Mutton kidneys each 
Livers, beef . a@ pound 
Oxtails 


a pound 
Beef canes tenders a pound 
Lamb f : 


30c a pound 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9%: vp 12% -14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..21 2.70 = 
Prime No. 2 veals..19 
Buttermilk No. 1....18 
Buttermilk No. 2....16 
Branded Gruby ..... 


Number 3 
LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per lb. via freight..... 28 } 4 
Fowls, Leghorn 


2: 10 
1.95 
1.75 


Creamery, extras (92 score) p44 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 


Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
Extras, dozen 
Extra firsts, doz 
Firsts, d 
Checks 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...30 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...29 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...28 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...27 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...26 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...35 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...31 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...30 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...29 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...28 
Ducks— 
Long Island, per lb., prime to fancy.24 
Turkeys— 
Argentine, young toms, 14-16 lbs..... 42 
Argentine, young hens, 10 lbs. up... .40 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 


Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—fair 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...é 
Western, 55 to 59 lbs. to dozen, Ib...é 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, isan 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb.. .26 


fo 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Aug. 29, 1929: 

Aug. 23 24 26 27 28 
Cc ‘hic ago ..414% 41% 21% 43 
Y - s 45 4314 4314 
44 


44 
444%, 44% 


43 
43% 
44 

44% 


Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 


a * . ‘ 


43% 
Phila. 44 


Sy 
4314 
44 


41% 41% 2 
Receipts of butter by 
Wk. to Prev. 
Aug. 29. week. 
36,793 39,822 
56,535 57,917 
16,946 15 
18,035 


4214 
cities (tubs): 
Last -——Since Jan. 1— 
year. 1929. 1928. ‘ 
33,674 2,354,035 2,246,948 
57,080 2,575,417 2,423,856 
17,599 891,183 943,638 
Phila. 14,490 816,038 800,463 


Total 128,309 128,992 122,843 6,636,673 6,414,905 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


24% 42% 


Cc = a0 
» & a 


Boston. 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
22,855,624 
16,188,531 
11,183,097 

6,657,901 


56,885,153 


In 
Aug. 29. 


Out 
Aug. 29. 


On hand 
Aug. 30. 
. 30,300 ° 29,048,892 
York. "162/260 2 22,539,396 
. 44,222 10,679,750 
76,850 J 7,094,184 


-813,632 352,307 69,362,222 


Chicago 
New 
Boston .. 
Phila. 


Total .. 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
POF 100 IDS. .nccccccccccccccccces 2.10@ 2.15 


Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
per 100 Ibs. f.a.s. New Y 


Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 


Fish a “—. 11% Feng 10% 
B. P. o.b. fish factory........ 3.75 & 10¢ 
Fish pi pete, w8us ammo- 
mia, 10% B. P. Tnccecccccsccccces 4.50 & 10c 
Fish oe acidulated, 6% ammonia, 
8% A. P. A., f.0 .b. fish factory... 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot. . 


Tankage, Pert. 
15% B. P. L. bi 


Tankage, seathalae cae ammo.. 
Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton c.i.f. 


o—, 4% - 50 bags, 


-8.50 & 50¢ 
@ 2.08 


4.50 & 10c 
-4.25 & 10¢ 


@27.00 
= meal, 
ton @36.50 
aca sheashate, bulk, waa Balti- 
more, 


» per ton, 16% fla @ 9.50 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton... 
Kalnit, ton 
Muriate in . 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 

Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground.. 
Cracklings, 60% unground 

Meat Scraps, Ground. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, 7 48 to 50 lbs., q 
per 100 pcs - 95.00@125.00 © 
Flat shin bones, avg. “40 to 45 ‘he. we 
per 100 pcs.. 
Black or striped “hoofs, per ton.. cece 
White hoofs, per ton............s65- 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to ‘90 ee ed 
BED PROCES .ncccvecveccces 
Horns, according to grad 
neeeieiass 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Aug. 31, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 


> 46. 


Cattle. Calves. 
7,920 
1,179 
4,178 


13,277 
Previous week 12,681 
Two weeks ago .... 6,095 12,275 


Hogs. 

1,126 
20,582 
21,708 
20,966 
19,261 


Sheep. 
Jersey City 
Central Union 


New York 


76,324 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones PAT skins 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 E. 3lst St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 














Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Caledonia 0113-0114 























10@ 2.15 


@ 2.15 
@ 4.45 


.75 & 10 
50 & 10c 


.3.50 & 50e 
@ 2.08 


50 & 10c 
.25 & 10 


@27.00 


95.00@125.00 © 
@ 85.00 


45.00@ 50.00 
@ 75.00 


B700.00 
75.00@200.00 





